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Another  good  word 
gone  wrong 


YOU’VE  probably  heard  it  so  often  that  it 
leaves  you  a  trifle  tired — this  glib  w’ord 
“service”  that  once  meant  so  much,  and  may 
mean  so  little  today.  Salesmen  of  everything 
from  shoes  to  sealing  wax  have  used  and 
abused  it  till  it’s  threadbare  and  empty  and 


We’re  probably  pretty  finicky, 
but  we  just  can’t  use  that  word.  Number 
Not  in  speaking  of  all  that  The  story 
Canco  does  for  its  customers.  icon  Can 
“Service”  we  think,  would  do  which  thi 
mighty  poor  justice  to  a  record  T^.  ” 
of  facts  like  these. 

one  conn 

Here’s  a  canner  starting  in  packing 

business — about  to  process  his  canned 

very  first  pack  of  peas.  And  be-  advertise 

cause  he  is  more  or  less  new  to  regular  J 

canning,  he’d  w'elcome  some  ex-  magazim 

jiert  advice  in  the  technical 
problems  involved,  to  assure  *** 

smooth  sailing  all  along  the  line. 

And  here’s  an  older  hand  at  the  game  with  a 
problem  he’d  like  to  lick.  Where  shall  he  turn 
for  the  sjjecific  help  he  needs 

Here,  too,  is  a  fellow  wdth  a  brand-new 
product — something  that  never  was  canned 
liefore.  How  sliould  it  be  processed?  What 
kind  of  can  is  correct? 


Number  4  of  a  Serieg 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  4 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


And  finally  here  is  a  chap  in  a  nasty 
pickle — some  serious  trouble  has  suddenly 
developed  along  the  line.  He  wants  help  and 
wants  it  quickly — no  time  to  lose  in  finding 
and  correcting  the  cause. 

If  these  packers  have  been  wise  enough  to 

do  business  with  the  American 

Can  Company,  there  will  be  no 

a  Seneg  starts  in  getting  exi)ert 

heAmer-  help.  They  know  that  a  Canco 

man  will  be  on  deck  when  they 

h^hZill  him— eager  to  roll  up  his 

to  every-  sleeves  and  tackle  the  problem 

i  with  the  — ready  to  offer  his  knowledge 

quality  experience,  his  sound  and 

s.  These  practical  advice. 

ts  are  a  ^  _ 

re  of  this  Nor  is  the  answ^er  he  gives  the 

t  will  be  opinion  of  one  man  only.  It 

9ur  while  represents  the  findings  of  an  im¬ 

portant  staff  of  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers — and  of  a  research  labo¬ 
ratory  marked  by  its  contributions  to  better 
canning. 

Buying  cans  these  days  means  more  than 
buying  cans.  To  do  business  with  the  .\merican 
Can  Company  means  affiliating  yourself  with 
people  w^ho  have  given  new  significance  to 


American  Can  Company 
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^  El  RTO  N , W.  VA . 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

7>HELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  '' 
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Corn  Shaker 


Most  Corn  Canners 
use  Ayars  Corn  Shaker 

BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  con&tant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn, 
here  is  a  remedy— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  &  Bean  Filler*,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch. 
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BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adoft  a  new  brand 


without  first  making  a  thorough  in¬ 


vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 


the  name  is  already  in  use. 


Wc  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 


tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 


information  regarding  brand  names- 


both  registered  and  unregistered- 


may  be  had  quickly  and  without 


THE  UNITED  $TAT€»  PRINTING  £i  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St.  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  COLOR  TRINTINC  HEA  D  Q  U  A  RTE  fkS  439  Cross  St 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 
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Samples  and  prices  at 
your  reque^. 


Robins  Circlo  Steam  Hoist 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL,  President  HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

MeStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Properly  made  labels  al¬ 
ways  attradl  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attracSl 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
ds. 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets  Robins  Skin  Pump 

Plain  or  Numbered 
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192S  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


PatMted  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transiniiisiou) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyore 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o  i. 

Green  Pea  Vtnere 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Otdea,  Utah  Hamillon.  Ontario 


The  Quantity  Pie  Maker 

or  user  of  cold  storage  unpitted  Cherries,  uses  the  MONITOR  Midgett  Fitter  to 
cut  his  costs.  Not  only  does  it  do  that  but  it  also  delivers  a  much  nicer  Cherry 
— no  tearing,  multilation  or  waste.  Also,  it  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  Try  one.  It 
will  save  you  money. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


_ _  ^  ^  SPECIAL  AGENTS 

I  IT  TM'n  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 

llUIN  I  Lilli  I  IVlr  VAe  ^l^e  King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

Drawer  26  BROCTON,  N.  Y.  Brown  Boggs  Ltd.',  Hamilton,  Ont. 

(Formerly  et  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.)  "^“s^airLa^k^f ’^ty?Ut'’ah"^ 


P.  O.  Drawer  26 
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Just  One  ^ 

P  1  New  Machines 

of  Our  M 

m  1  For  1930 

Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer 

with 


Water  Seal 


Beet  Steamer  With  Right  Angle  Discharge 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  peelers  and  the  average  plant 
in  which  they  were  installed  this  year  100%. 
The  Water  Seal  did  away  with  practically  all 
loss  of  steam.  Capacity,  any  size  plant  desires. 


This  Beet  Steamer  is  only  one  of  the  21  new 
machines  that  we  have  gotten  out  to  fill  our 
line,  so  that  the  canner  can  purchase  a  mac¬ 
hine  for  any  operation  from  the  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company. 


There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for  every  need  in  a  canning  plant. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

lERLINrHAPNANi 


BERiwri 

canning\# 


MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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our  Products  are  Safe 
J^en  Packed  in  Tin 


The  modern  tin  container  is  the  strongest,  lightest  and  most  economical 
of  all  packages.  It  seals  in  and  preserves  all  the  goodness  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  excludes  air,  moisture,  germs  and  all  other  destructive  elements 
that  would  impair  their  contents. 

No  other  type  of  container  yields  so  much  in  service  at  so  little  cost. 
There  is  a  CONTINENTAL  CAN  for  every  packaged  product  that  will 
give  you  the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction. 


Continental  Can  Company 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

BALTIMORE  DETROIT  ALBANY,  GA.  DALLAS  CINCINNATI  OAKLAND  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  LOS  ANGELES  SYRACUSE  DENVER  PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CLEARING  NASHVILLE  SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE  BOSTON  CANONSBURG  HUBLOCK,  MD.  BEDFORD,  VA.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Better  Packed  in  T  i  n’  ^ 


CHICAGO 

WHEEUNG 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS.  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  |3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreigrn . $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


SHOULD  THE  CANNERS  PARTICIPATE?— Just 
a  year  ago  the  Government  called  the  first  grocery 
trade  conference,  and  it  has  been  a  much  discussed 
matter  ever  since.  And  now  there  is  to  be  another  one, 
and  its  announcement  is  set  forth  in  this  way : 

The  second  grocery  trade  conference  will  be  held  at  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  November  8,  1929,  beginning 
at  10  A.  M.  It  will  consist  of  a  strong  educational  program  in 
realization  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  first  conference  in 
Chicago,  on  October  24,  1928.  The  conference  is  open  and  all 
members  of  the  cannery  trade  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

The  planned  program  consists  of  (1)  the  reports  of  the  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  conference, 
who  are  H.  R.  Drackett  and  M.  J.  Bloch,  respectively;  (2)  a 
statement  for  the  resolutions  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Hunt,  member 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  which  he  will  indicate  the 
agreement  filed,  the  action  (actual  and  prospective)  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  upon  the  resolution,  the  record  of  the  Commission’s  con¬ 
ference  plan  and  the  value  to  business;  (3)  a  statement  by  a 
representative  of  the  following  associations  presenting  the  case 
for  the  resolutions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trade  for  which 
he  speaks,  namely.  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  National  Associa 
tion  of  Chain  Stores,  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  and  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association;  (4)  a  statement  by  Professor  M.  T.  Copeland, 
of  Harvard,  presenting  the  case  of  the  public  for  the  resolutions; 
(5)  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  state  of  grocery 
distribution,  created  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  consisting  of  George  D.  Olds,  Jr.,  M.  Lawman,  Arjay 
Davis,  F.  E.  Kamper,  H.  C.  Faulkner,  Professor  M.  T.  Copeland, 
a  representative  of  the  chain  store  association  (to  be  nam^)  and 
Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  chairman.  Mr.  H.  C.  Dunn,  chief  of  the 
Domestic  Commerce  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  is  informally  and  unofficially  sitting  with  this 
committee. 

The  second  conference  is  held  and  the  aforesaid  program  is 
planned  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  duly  adopted  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  grocery  trade  conference.  The  executive 
committee  was  created  by  Resolution  18,  adopted  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Chicago.  It  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each 
of  the  six  associations  named  above. 

Just  previous  to  the  conference,  on  November  5th,  6th  and  7th, 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  (formerly  American  Grocery  Specialty  Manufactu¬ 
rers  Association)  will  be  held  in  Washington  at  the  Mayflower. 
The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  executive  or  closed  sessions,  but 


Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  6th  and  7th,  will  be  open  to  all, 
and  a  cordial  invitation  has  been  extended  to  interested  parties. 
A  big  attendance  is  expected. 

Last  year  the  National  Canners  Association  and 
other  canners’  associations  took  no  part  in  this  Gro¬ 
cers’  Conference,  and  we  thought  it  a  very  polite  and 
delicate  act  on  the  canners’  part  to  leave  the  grocers  to 
solve  their  own  problems  without  the  interference  or 
even  the  presence  of  their  supply  sources.  Naturally, 
however,  there  are  two  sides  to  all  questions,  and  some 
resented  the  absence  of  the  canners  from  the  confer¬ 
ence.  One  prominent  association  worker  among  the 
brokers  has  expressed  himself  very  strongly  on  this 
absence  of  the  canners,  and  among  other  things  has 
said: 

“The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  clear  up  a  number  of 
evils  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  foods  which  were  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  the  entire  industry  from  producer  clear  through 
to  the  consumer.  Some  of  these  evils  are  more  prevalent  among 
the  canners.  The  sooner  the  canners,  by  their  representative  or¬ 
ganization,  get  into  the  picture  of  this  Grocery  Trade  Practice 
Clonference  the  "better  it  will  be  for  the  entire  industry.  If  they 
don’t  get  in  and  voluntarily  endeavor  to  sweep  their  own  door 
step,  they  may  ultimately  find  themselves  forced  to  take  such 
action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  the  attendant  un¬ 
wholesome  and  unhappy  publicity.” 

We  have  become  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
trend  of  modern  times:  to  mind  everybody  else’s  busi¬ 
ness  but  your  own — the  modern  morality — that  prob¬ 
ably  we  are  not  competent  witnesses  in  this  case. 
Analyze  the  first  and  second  sentences  above:  the  gro¬ 
cers  (and  the  brokers)  assemble,  with  the  Government, 
“to  clear  up  a  number  of  evils  in  the  production  .  .  . 
of  foods  .  .  .  “some  of  these  evils  are  most  preva¬ 
lent  among  canners.”  It  has  been  known  that  we  have, 
at  times,  waged  war  against  some  of  the  things  which 
we  considered  evils  in  the  canned  foods  industry,  but 
in  doing  this  we  not  only  spoke  “in  lodge,”  but  “in 
famila,”  strictly  and  entirely  among  ourselves,  and, 
above  all,  we  did  not  go  out  among  our  neighbors,  even 
among  our  most  intimate  friends,  to  seek  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  corrections.  We  just  cannot  grasp  this 
modem  idea  of  calling  in  the  policeman  to  correct  our 
own  children,  and  if  this  conference  is  called  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  the  producers,  then  it  is  all  out  of  line 
and  deserves  no  consideration.  In  plain  words,  it  is 
none  of  their  business,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  retort 
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that  if  they  will  try  to  correct  their  own  mistakes,  they 
will  have  all — and  more — than  they  can  do, — and 
which,  again,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  our  modern 
moralists. 

The  trouble  today  in  food  lines  is  not  among  the 
producers,  but  lies  almost  entirely  between  the  time 
when  those  foods  leave  the  hands  of  the  producers  and 
reach  the  hands  of  the  consumers;  or,  in  other  words, 
among  the  distributors  of  all  kinds.  The  world  has 
come  to  learn  that  the  manufacturer  or  producer  re¬ 
ceives  little  enough  for  his  products,  far  too  little,  in 
fact,  in  comparison  with  the  price  the  consumer  must 
pay,  and  it  would  like  to  see  something  done  in  that 
line  of  distribution  which  would  cause  it  a  saving  in 
the  ultimate  price.  But  in  such  a  consideration  the 
manufacturers  and  the  producers  would  have  no  part. 
This  grocers’  conference  was  thought  to  be  such  a 
body.  Apparently,  however,  it  is  not.  In  fact,  the 
name  of  the  conference  seems  to  be  a  misnomer.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  grocery  trade  conference,  it  should  be  a  Food 
trade  conference,  and  even  then  it  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  the  manufacturers  or  producers, 
and,  second,  the  distributors  of  all  kinds.  With  all 
these  interests  assembled  in  one  conference,  old  John 
Taxpayer  could  well  be  excused  for  feeling  that  this  is 
just  another  plan  to  pluck  the  last  remaining  feather 
from  that  part  of  his  anatomy  which  goes  over  the 
fence  last. 

Should  the  canners  take  part  in  this  conference  as 
now  constituted  ?  From  what  we  have  said  we  suspect 
that  you  will  believe  that  we  do  not  think  so. 

Last  year  the  chain  store  people  refused  to  take  part, 
and  were  roundly  criticised  for  holding  aloof.  Repre¬ 
senting  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  system  of  economic  distribution  (so  far  as  the 
ultimate  consumer  is  concerned)  their  refusal  was  a 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Government  agencies  who  are 
backing  this  move,  and  to  the  others  who  had  high 
hopes  of  great  things  from  the  conference.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  year  the  chains  will  be  represented. 

Last  year,  you  will  recall,  this  conference  came  out 
with  a  list  of  resolutions,  a  sort  of  code  of  ethics,  drawn 
up  by  the  distributors  to  govern  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  altered  some  of 
them,  but  adopted  most  of  them,  we  believe.  It  is  the 
participation  of  the  Government  in  this  move  that 
gives  it  form  and  substance,  or  at  least  is  supposed  to, 
but  after  all  each  industry  will  have  to  clean  its  own 
household,  and  no  one  else  can  do  it  for  them,  and  the 
canners  have  done  and  are  doing  a  very  fine  job.  The 
brokers  who  profess  to  represent  the  canners  ought  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  their  clients  at  this  conference 
in  the  matter  of  fair  contracts,  terms  and  conditions. 
The  broker  is  supposed  to  be  an  impartial  trader,  and 
above  all  he  would  seem  to  be  the  one  to  bring  about  a 
fair  measure  of  action  between  producer  and  distribu¬ 
tor.  This  conference,  therefore,  ought  to  be  his  great¬ 
est  chance  for  effective  w'ork,  and  this  industry  will 
watch  his  actions,  and  the  ultimate  result,  w’th  that 
idea  in  mind,  and  judge  him  accordingly. 

FARMERS  CAN  COMPLY  WITH  VINEGAR  LAW 


Many  farmers  believe  that  home-made  cider  vine¬ 
gar  cannot  be  lawfully  sold,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  belief  prevails  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  vinegar  law,  which  fixes  a  standard 
cf  4  per  cent  acetic  acid  content  for  all  vinegars,  wheth¬ 


er  pure  cider  vinegar  or  the  so-called  distilled  products, 
and  which  also  requires  labeling  to  show  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer. 

No  requirements  are  in  effect  which  would  prevent 
the  sale  of  home-made  cider  vinegar,  providing,  of 
course,  it  is  pure,  meets  the  standard  and  is  properly 
labeled.  It  is  simply  necessary  that  the  vinegar  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  manner  from  the  apple  juice,  and  [ 

that  it  be  free  from  added  water  and  preservatives  or 
substances  injurious  to  health. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  samples  be  submitted 
to  a  chemist  to  be  tested,  although  this  is  desirable 
whenever  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  strength  of  the 
vinegar.  The  labeling  is  required  in  order  that  the 
kind  of  vinegar  may  be  known  and  to  distinguish  the 
different  grades  of  distilled  vinegar  from  pure  cider 
vinegar. 

COMPLETE  BOILED  DINNER  IN  CANS 


The  J.  E.  Barr  Packing  Corporation,  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  has  this  year  brought  out  a  new  product, 
“Barr’s  Boiled  Vegetable  Dinner,  New  England 
Style.”  This  dinner  has  just  enough  of  each  veg¬ 
etable  in  it,  and  as  thev  say,  has  the  flavor  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  mother’s  own  home-cooked  dinner. 

An  attractive  folder  offers  it  as  saving  trouble  and 
time  and  making  profit  for  the  dealer.  A  No.  can 
contains  25  per  cent  cabbage,  25  per  cent  carrots.  25  ner 
cent  rutabaga,  20  per  cent  potatoes,  and  enough  onion 
to  add  zest  and  a  correct  flavor  to  the  dinner.  The  veg¬ 
etables  are  colored  and  cooked  with  a  delicious  beef 
broth,  assuring  a  uniform,  dependable  deliciousness. 
They  began  packing  these  the  first  of  October,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  orders  from 
now  on. 

Here  is  a  new  idea,  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly 
take,  particularly  with  the  flat  dwellers  and  the  movie 
devotees,  who  aim  to  beat  home  by  fiye  minutes  the,  as 
it  were,  lord  of  the  establishment.  The  product  ought 
to  be  a  welcome  one,  and  we  belieye  it  will  be,  and  we 
congratulate  the  company  on  another  step  forward. 

CHEESE  MAKING  OUTSTRIPS  CANNING? 


WE  take  this  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  : 

American  ingenuity  has  turned  its  attention  to 
the  art  of  cheese  making,  with  the  result  that  eyen  Ro¬ 
quefort,  that  district  in  Southern  France  which  has 
l^en  famous  for  its  delicious  cheese  for  more  than  800 
years,  may  soon  find  the  United  States  a  closed  market, 
according  to  the  Modem  Science  Institute  at  Toledo,  0. 

Air  conditioning  equipment,  temperature  controls 
and  processing  deyices  haye  produced  under  American 
conditions  cheeses  that  eyen  a  connoisseur  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pronounce  domestic.  Add  to  this  the  sanitation 
and  the  attractive  methods  for  handling  found  here, 
and  the  reason  for  the  wide  preference  being  given 
American  cheese  is  evident. 

The  United  States  now  has  almost  3,000  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  according  to  C.  W.  Larson,  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council,  and  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  With  the  5,000  creameries  and  3,000  conden- 
series  and  evaporated  milk  plants,  they  form  America’s 
greatest  industry,  doing  a  $5,000,000,000  annual  busi¬ 
ness  and  outranking  the  automobile  industry,  this  coun¬ 
try’s  next  greatest,  by  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
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BUILT  by  Fay  &  Scott: — To  say  that  Tuc  Husker  is  built  by  Fay  &  Scott  means  more 
than  the  mere  dedication  of  the  producing  facilities  of  this  modern  Plant,  having  90,000 
feet  of  floor  space  under  roof,  an  up-to-date  foundry  and  the  finest  of  equipment  in  all 
departments,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  superlative  mechanical  standards  of  this  mach¬ 
ine.  It  means  also  that  the  pooled  experience  of  the  engineers  of  this  dependable 
Company,  with  their  back-ground  of  scientific  research  and  full  learning  acquired  in  the 
widely  diversified  manufacture  of  a  great  number  of  products,  has  resulted  in  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  an  operating  System  that  reflects  unbelievable  economies  in  the  handling  of 
corn  and  preparing  same  for  the  can. 

SERVICED  by  Fay  &  Scott: — All  canning  machinery  requires  service,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  Tuc  Husker  users  will  testify  enthusiastically  to  the  exceptional  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  in  1929  by  this  expert  organization  of  over  fifteen  years  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Canning  Field.  In  the  words  of  a  canner  who  handled  more  than  6,000 
tons  of  four  varities  of  corn  with  twenty-five  Tlucs  in  1929:  **The  Tuc  Service  was 
mote  worthy  of  the  name  than  any  we  have  ever  known.” 

GUARANTEED  by  Fay  &  Scott:— The  true  guarantee  involves  more  than  just  the 
backing  of  a  machine  by  large  financial  responsibility.  It  embraces  also  the  preservation 
of  a  precious  name  built  over  all  the  years — the  name  that  stands  for  honest,  reliable, 
master  workmanship. 

The  United  Company 

Continental  Trust  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Fertilizer  Studies  and  the  Production  of 

Sweet  Potatoes 

By  FRED  W.  GEISE 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  311  July,  1929 


The  question  of  sweet  potato  fertilizing  in  Mary¬ 
land  is  an  important  consideration  with  the  grow¬ 
er,  because  the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  used 
in  many  cases  determine  whether  or  not  the  crop  is 
profitable.  The  study  of  sweet  potato  production  is 
complicated  by  the  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  various  producing  regions  of  the  state. 

The  literature  on  sweet  potato  fertilization  suggests 
not  only  that  such  factors  as  soil  conditions,  varietal 
differences  and  the  system  of  crop  rotation  influence 
production,  but  that  the  length  of  growing  season  is 
very  important.  Where  the  sweet  potato  crop  has  a 
relatively  long  growing  season,  as  in  the  South,  other 
conditions  being  similar,  the  general  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ment  is  different  from  that  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  region.  Along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  region,  the  application  of  a  high 
grade  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,500  pounds  per 
acre  is  a  common  practice.  This  heavy  application  is 
necessary  partly  because  the  sweet  potato  plant  is  of 
tropical  origin  and  requires  a  long  season.  Hence  when 
grown  in  these  northern  regions  a  rapid  growth  must 
be  forced,  so  that  it  will  mature  within  a  relatively 
short  season.  In  this  connection  the  results  reported 
from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  by  Voor- 
hees,*  Schermerhorn**  and  others  are  of  particular  in¬ 
terest. 


soil  was  considered  to  be  only  in  a  fair  condition.  John- 
son’st  report  on  “Effects  of  Organic  Matter  in  Main¬ 
taining  Soil  Fertility  for  Truck  Crop  Production,”  giv¬ 
ing  the  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  substituting  certain  green  manure  crops  in¬ 
stead  of  large  quantities  of  stable  manure  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  shows  that  sweet 
potatoes  yielded  very  satisfactorily  when  a  complete 
fertilizer  was  used  without  the  addition  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  all  cases  where 
stable  manure  and  green  manure  were  used  over  the 
non-humus  treatment.  The  following  table  from  John- 
son’st  report  is  interesting  not  onlv  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  relative  merits  of  stable  manure  treatment 
as  compared  with  no  manure,  but  shows  the  value  of 
green  manure  as  a  source  of  organic  matter. 

One  may  conclude  that  sweet  potatoes  do  not  require 
soil  abundantly  supplied  with  organic  matter,  but  that 
a  limited  amount  of  manure  or  green  manure  worked 
into  the  soil  preparatory  for  a  sweet  potato  crop  will  in¬ 
crease  yields.  As  a  rule  it  would  be  unwise  to  follow 
immediately  a  strawberry  bed,  or  a  heavy  sod,  with 
sweet  potatoes.  A  green  manure  crop,  such,  as  rye  and 
vetch,  should  be  highly  beneficial  if  plowed  under  early. 
Newly  cleared  land,  if  sufficiently  free  from  roots  and 
other  foreign  material  to  permit  cultivation,  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  good. 


Manures 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  most  growers  that  the 
sweet  potato  gives  relatively  better  yields  than  almost 
any  other  vegetable  crop  on  soils  deficient  in  organic 
matter  or  humus.  Of  late  years,  because  of  the  scar¬ 
city  of  barnyard  manure,  the  tendency  has  been  to  use 
the  manure  that  is  available  on  other  crops  and  depend 
on  commercial  fertilizers  to  furnish  the  additional  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  sweet  potato  crop.  This  is 
practical  only  under  conditions  where  the  manure  has 
been  applied  to  the  proceeding  crop,  thus  leaving  the 
soil  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility.  Durst*  has  shown  in  a 
five-year  test  in  Southern  Illinois  on  a  yellow  silt  loam 
soil  that  the  use  of  stable  manure  gives  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  yield.  White’s!  report  on  sweet  potatoes, 
“Relative  Value  of  Barnyard  Manure  and  Commercial 
Fertilizers,”  also  “Continuous  Cropping  on  Same 
Land,”  gives  yield  records  from  the  test  plots  from 
1902-1919,  inclusive,  which  shows  that  manure  was 
highly  beneficial  to  sweet  potato  production  where  the 


*Voorhees,  E.  B.  N.  J.,  12th  Ann.  Rpt.  1891. 

Voorhees,  E.  B.  N.  J.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Special  BuL,  P.  1892. 
** Schermerhorn,  L.  G.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.,  1923. 

*Durst,  C.  E.,  111.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  188. 
fWhite,  T.  H.,  Md.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  251. 


While  the  above  statement  applies  for  the  most  part 
to  the  entire  production  area  for  sweet  potatoes,  it  is 

TABLE  No.  1 

Average  Sweet  Potato  Yield  for  the  Years  of  1917,  1919,  1921. 
(After  Johnson.*) 

Yield  in  Bushels  per  Acre. 


Complete  fertilizer,  4000  lbs.  per  acre.... 
Increase  over  non-humus  treatment,  pc. 
Complete  fertilizer,  2000  lbs.  per  acre.... 
Increase  over  non-humus  treatment,  pc. 

Incomplete  fertilizer  . 

Increase  over  non-humus  treatment,  pc. 

No  commercial  fertilizer . 

Increase  over  non-humus  treatment,  pc. 
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116.1 

21.9 

well  to  consider  some  of  the  exceptions  in  Maryland. 
In  certain  areas  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  where  the  soil 
is  extremely  sandy,  it  is  necessary  to  use  at  least  five 
to  six  tons  of  manure  per  acre  in  the  row  before  setting 


J  Johnson,  T.  C.,  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  1924. 
*Johnson,  .  C.,  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  1924. 
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With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &.  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  -  MARYLAND 


Cooking  vats  cleaned 
thoroughly  and  quickly 

J^EMOVING  burnt-on  scale,  incrusted  food 
and  fruit  juice  from  cooking  vats  is  a 
simple  matter,  when  cleaning  is  done  the 
Oakite  way. 

Boiling  an  Oakite  solution  in  the  vat  will 
loosen  caked-on  foodstuffs  so  completely  that 
no  tedious  scrubbing  and  scraping  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  action  is  so  energetic  and 
thorough  that  a  small  amount  of  Oakite  will 
remove  every  trace  of  grease  and  slop. 

Our  nearest  Service  Man  will  gladly  show  you 
how  Oakite  cleaning  will  help  you  to  keep 
everything  in  your  plant  spotless  and  film-free. 
Write  us  and  he  will  call.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAIUTE 

Industrial  OeaningiiiieriakmdMelhods 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS- IDAHO 


Blood  Telk  "T 


s  Bros.  Seed  Co 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS— SWEET  CORN 
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the  plants.  This  practice  prevails  in  the  region  named 
and  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  of  the  growers. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  most  profitable  system  under 
present  price  conditions  remains  to  be  seen. 

Commercial  Fertilizers 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  many  soil  conditions 
and  other  complicating  factors  that  influence  producr 
tion.  Thus  it  is  hazardous  to  give  general  recommen¬ 
dations  intended  for  all  sweet  potato  growing  sections. 

The  following  experimental  results*  show  some  of 
the  effects  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  on  yields 
w^hen  applied  separately  and  in  various  combinations, 
under  different  soil  conditions  and  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Two  representative  sweet  potato  producing 
regions  were  selected  for  the  studies,  one  represent¬ 
ing  Maryland  conditions  on  the  Western  Shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  other  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  plots  used  in  these  tests  were  one-twentieth  acre 
in  area,  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  arranged  in  du¬ 
plicate.  Tw'o  days  before  the  sweet  potato  plants  were 
set  in  the  field  all  the  plots  w^ere  given  their  respective 
treatments  at  indicated.  The  materials  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  row’s  12  to  15  inches  wide,  after  which  these 
row’s  were  listed  and  the  plants  set  on  a  list  approxi¬ 
mately  2  inches  above  the  ground  level. 

The  follow’ing  ingredients  were  used : 

Nitrate  of  soda  analyzing  18  per  cent  ammonia. 

Dried  blood  analyzing  16  per  cent  ammonia. 

Acid  phosphate  analyzing  16  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid. 

Muriate  of  potash  analyzing  50  per  cent  potash. 

Ground  limestone  analyzing  97-98  per  cent  calcium 
carbonate. 

The  amounts  used  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  The  Big  Stem  Jersey  variety  was  grown  and 
good  production  methods  were  followed  in  the  care  and 
handling  of  the  crop  throughout  the  experiments. 

*Geise,  Fred  W.,  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  1925. 


TABLE  No.  2. 

Yield  of  Marketable  Sweet  Potatoes  from  plots  treated  with 
Nitrogen,  Phosphorus  and  Potassium,  separately  and  in 
combination. 


Season  1921 — Reddick  Farm,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 
Mean  yield  per  acre  from  duplicate  plots  of  l-20th  acre  each. 


Plot 

Lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre 

Yield  in  bushels 

Pc. 

per  acre 

1 

Check*  . 

64 

100.0 

3 

Acid  Phosphate  . 

.  600 

65 

100.1  + 

4 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  200 

140 

218.7+ 

5 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  100 

Dried  blood  . 

.  100 

90 

140.6+ 

Acid  phosphate  . 

.  600 

6 

Acid  phosphate  . 

.  600 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  200 

123 

192.1  + 

7 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  100 

Dried  blood . 

.  100 

152 

237.5 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  100 

8 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  100 

Dried  blood  . 

.  100 

138 

215.6+ 

Acid  phosphate  . 

.  600 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  200 

9 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  100 

Dried  blood  . 

.  100 

Acid  phosphate  . 

.  600 

178 

278.1 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  400 

*  Check — mean  of  seven  plots. 

Presentation  of  Data 

Raddick  Farm,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. — 
The  soil  conditions  were  typical  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
sweet  potato  region.  The  field  was  in  a  fair  state  of 
fertility  and  the  soil  w’as  classified  as  Norfolk  sand. 

The  results  as  indicated  in  Table  2  show  that  the 
plots  treated  with  muriate  of  potash,  whether  alone,  in 
combination  w'ith  nitrogen  carriers,  or  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  nitrogen  carriers,  yielded  considerably  more 
marketable  potatoes  than  any  other  plots  included  in 
the  test.  This  particular  test  indicates  that  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  are  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with 
potash.  Potash  gave  the  greatest  response,  particularly 
in  plot  9,  where  the  largest  amount  per  acre  was  used. 


TABLE  No.  3. 


Yield  of  Marketable  Sweet  Potatoes  from  plots  treated  with  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus  and  Potassium,  separately  and  in  combination. 

Season  1921  and  1922 — Blandford  Farm,  Clinton,  Prince  Georges  Co. 

Average  yield  p^r  acre.  Plots  of  one-fortieth  acre  each.  Block  A.  CaC03  6000  pounds  per  acre. 

Block  B.  Unlimed.  Plots  for  season  1922  only  in  duplicate. 

Season  of  1921  Season  of  1922* 


Block  A- 

— limed 

Block  B- 

— unlimed 

Block  A- 

-limed 

Block  B- 

-unlimed 

Plot 

Lbs.  of  fertilizer 

per  acre. 

Yield  in 

Pc. 

Yield  in 

Yield  in 

Yield  in 

bushels 

bushels 

Pc. 

bushels 

Pc. 

Bushels 

Pc. 

1 

Check  . 

65 

100.0 

'42 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

20 

100 

2 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  100 

Dried  blood  . 

.  100 

85 

130.7 

101 

240.4  + 

3 

Acid  phosphate  . 

.  600 

87 

133.8  + 

54 

128.5+ 

88 

231.5+ 

40 

200 

4 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  200 

99 

152.3+ 

59 

140.4  + 

154 

405.2  + 

114 

570 

Dried  blood  . 

.  100 

5 

Nitrate  of  soda . . 

.  100 

89 

136.9  + 

73 

173.8  + 

Acid  phosphate . 

.  600 

Acid  phosphate . 

.  600 

90 

138.5+ 

51 

121.4  + 

225 

592.1  + 

120 

600 

6 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  200 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  100 

7 

Dried  blood  . 

.  100 

90 

138.5+ 

77 

183.3 

184 

484.2+ 

175 

875 

Muriate  of  potash . 

.  200 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  100 

8 

Dried  blood . 

.  100 

97 

149.2+ 

65 

130.9 

163 

428.9  + 

147 

735 

Acid  phosphate  .  600 

Muriate  of  potaeh .  200 


*Poor  stand  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions— 1 922 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


J.  J.  CARNADD  &  FORGES  de  BASSE-INDRE 

37,  Rue  de  Surene, 

PARIS,  FRANCE 


September  18th,  1929 


The  Canning  Trade, 
Baltimore,  Md. ,  U.  S.  A. 
Gentlemen : 


We  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
perusal  of  your  5th  edition  of  "A  Complete  Course  in 
Canning",  which  we  consider  to  be  such  a  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  that  the  canners  the  world  over  should 
know  that  we  have  asked  our  friends  in  America  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  us  5  more  copies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Un.  Administrateur  Delevue 
C.  Aubert. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pasez- 


Price 

$10.00 

Poatase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Blandford  Farm,  Clinton,  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md. — The  soil  was  classified  as  of  the  Sassafras  grav¬ 
elly  type,  and  the  field  was  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation. 
The  field  the  previous  season  had  been  devoted  to  a  com 
crop,  followed  with  a  fall  and  winter  crop  of  rye,  which 
was  turned  under  as  green  manure.  Just  before  plant¬ 
ing  time  a  lime  requirement  of  test  showed  the  soil  to 
be  strongly  acid.  To  one-half  of  the  field,  designated 
Block  A,  lime  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  6,000  pounds  of 
calcium  carbonate  per  acre,  in  order  to  neutralize  the 
soil  acidity.  Yields  of  the  limed  and  unlimed  parts  of 
the  plots  were  recorded  separately. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  actual  yields  from  the 
limed  and  unlimed  plots  shows  that  marked  benefits 
were  derived  from  the  application  of  lime  to  a  strongly 
acid  soil  of  the  type  used  in  the  test.  The  limed  plots 
outyielded  the  unlimed  plots  in  all  cases  except  in  plot 
2,  in  1921,  when  the  unlimed  plot  exceeded  the  limed. 

In  Block  A,  limed,  season  of  1921,  the  yields  of  all 
treated  plots  were  greater  than  the  check,  yet  there 
was  relatively  little  difference  among  the  various  treat¬ 
ments.  The  application  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
singly  or  in  combination  showed  increased  yields  as 
compared  with  the  check.  Those  plots  treated  with 
muriate  of  potash  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
nitrogen  or  phosphorus  were  slightly  better  than  those 
receiving  no  potash  treatment. 

In  Block  B,  unlimed,  season  of  1921,  the  data  indi¬ 
cates  that  nitrogen,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  is 
more  important  than  either  phosphorus  or  potash  in 
increasing  the  yield.  This  suggests  that  on  a  soil  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  nitrogen  and  very  strongly  acid  any  addi¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen,  particularly  nitrate  of  soda,  would  in¬ 
crease  the  yield. 

Because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  resulting 
in  a  poor  stand  on  some  plots  in  1922,  the  data  are  in¬ 
complete  and  permit  but  little  comparison  of  the 
various  fertilizer  treatments. 

Cheltenham  Experiment,  Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 
— 1923-1924-1925.  The  soil  used  in  these  tests  was 
classified  as  Sassafras  loam.  The  field  used  in  1923  was 
planted  to  rye  during  the  fall  of  1922  and  the  crop 
plowed  down  in  preparing  for  the  sweet  potato  crop. 
A  lime  requirement  test  showed  the  soil  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  neutral.  A  field  used  in  1924  was  adjacent  to  the 
first  field  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  1925 
test  plots  occupied  the  same  field  as  in  1923. 


The  yields  for  the  season  of  1923  (Table  4)  showed 
that  potash,  under  the  conditions  of  that  particular 
test,  played  an  important  role  in  production.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  or  phosphorus  did  not  increase  the 
yield  as  much  as  did  the  potash  treatments,  although 
some  benefits  were  derived  from  the  use  of  these  in¬ 
gredients. 

The  data  for  1924  are  incomplete,  again  because  of 
the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  the  time  of 
planting,  extremely  cold  and  wet  weather  prevailing  at 
the  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nitrogen- 
phosphorus  plot  yielded  more  than  the  nitrogen-potash 
plot. 

The  1925  results  parallel  rather  closely  the  results  of 
1923,  in  which  potash  is  shown  to  be  very  beneficial. 
The  results  secured  from  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  were 
inconsistent. 

Discussion  of  Data 

The  yields  as  indicated  by  Tables  2,  3  and  4,  show 
generally  that  the  response  from  potassium  alone  or  in 
combination  is  greater  than  from  nitrogen  and  from 
phosphorus  when  used  separately  and  in  combination. 
It  is  now  desirable  to  determine  to  what  extent  such  re¬ 
sults  are  consistent  when  obtained  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  under  different  soil  conditions.  The 
actual  yields  obtained  from  all  the  various  tests  were 
converted  into  percentages,  based  on  the  corresponding 
check  as  100.  The  mean  value  for  all  tests  of  each 
treatment  was  then  calculated  so  that  all  treatments 
can  be  compared  on  a  relative  basis.  Figure  1  repre¬ 
sents  a  summary  of  the  relative  yields  expressed  in 
percent,  in  which  case  the  check  represents  100  per 
cent. 

The  graph  shows  that  plots  treated  with  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  with  nitrogen-phosphorus  have  a  mean 
increase  over  the  mean  of  the  check  plots  of  35.2  per 
cent,  37.7  per  cent,  and  32.4  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
the  plots  treated  with  potash,  phosphorus-potash,  ni¬ 
trogen-potash  and  with  nitrogen-phosphorus-potash, 
the  mean  increase  over  the  mean  of  the  check  plots 
shows  160.5  per  cent,  179.1  per  cent,  199.6  per  cent,  and 
187.4  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  data  clearly  show  that  under  these  conditions  a 
complete  fertilizer  gave  slightly  higher  yields  than  any 
of  the  three  elements  when  used  singly  or  in  incomplete 
mixtures.  Potash  gives  the  greatest  increase,  nitrogen 
second,  and  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  of  least  import¬ 
ance  as  indicated  by  the  small  increase  in  yield. 


TABLE  No.  4. 

Yield  of  marketable  Sweet  Potatoes  from  plots  treated  with  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus  and  Potassium,  separately  and  in  combination. 
Seasons  1923,  1924  and  1925 — Cheltenham,  Prince  Georges  County. 


Mean  yield  per  acre  from  duplicate  plots  of  one-twentieth  acre 

each. 

Season  of  1923 

Season  of  1924 

* 

Season  of 

1925 

Plot 

Lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre 

Yield  bu. 

Pc. 

Yield  in  bushels 

Pc. 

Yield  in  bushels 

Pc. 

1 

Check  . 

109 

100.00 

124 

100.00 

135 

100.00 

2 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

Dried  blood  . 

.  200 

103 

94.49  + 

126 

101.60  + 

147 

108.80  + 

3 

Acid  phosphate . 

.  600 

118 

108.20  + 

177 

131.10  + 

4 

Muriate  of  potash.... 

.  200 

173 

158.70+ 

135 

108.'80+ 

241 

178.50+ 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  87 

5 

Dried  blood  . 

.  200 

138 

126.50  + 

153 

123.30^ 

127 

93.33+ 

Acid  phosphate  . 

.  600 

Acid  phosphate  . 

.  600 

6 

Muriate  of  potash., 

.  200 

196 

179.80+ 

175 

129.60  1- 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  87 

7 

Dried  blood  . 

.  200 

186 

176.40+ 

135 

108.80+ 

262 

193.30+ 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

.  87 

8 

Dried  blood  . 

.  200 

179 

164.20  + 

254 

188.10+ 

Acid  phosphate  .  600 

Muriate  of  potash .  200 

*Data  for  season  1924  are  incomplete  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  times  of  planting. 


Acid  phosphate  .  600 

Muriate  of  potash .  200 
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Conclusion 

A  five-year  study  of  the  influence  on  yields  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash  when  used  separately  and 
in  combination  gave  the  following  results :  In  the  plots 
treated  with  potash,  phosphorus-potash  and  with  nitro¬ 
gen-phosphorus-potash  and  nitrogen-potash,  the  mean 
relative  increases  over  the  mean  of  the  check  plots  were 
160.5, 179.1,  187.4  and  199.6  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
plots  treated  with  muriate  of  potash  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  nitrogen  or  with  nitrogen-phosphorus 
gave  the  largest  increase  of  any  of  the  treated  plots. 
The  percentage  increases  from  treatments  without  pot¬ 
ash  were  but  about  one-half  as  great  as  from  those  con¬ 
taining  potash. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  actual  yields  from  limed 
and  unlimed  plots  showed  that  decided  benefits  were 
derived  from  the  application  of  lime  to  a  strongly  acid 
soil  of  the  type  used  in  one  of  the  tests. 

Part  II — Sweet  Potato  Production 

The  sweet  potato  crop  is  usually  considered  second  in 
importance  among  the  truck  crops  grown  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  Irish  potato  far  exceeds  all  other  veg¬ 
etable  crops  in  value  in  the  United  States.  The  sweet 
potato  crop  was  estimated  to  have  a  farm  price  value  of 
$78,956,000  and  $77,520,000  for  the  years  of  1926  and 
1927,  respectively. 

The  mean  acreage  for  Maryland  for  the  two  years 
was  11,000  and  the  crop  had  a  mean  farm  price  value 
of  about  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars.  The  mean 
yields  per  acre  for  Maryland  have  been  very  good  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  sweet  potato  producing 
states  the  past  few  years.  There  is,  however,  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  majority  of  growers  to  increase  mate¬ 
rially  their*  yields  of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre. 

The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  not  to  encourage  the 
production  of  more  acres  of  sweet  potatoes,  but  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  yield  per  acre,  whereby  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  per  bushel  may  be  reduced.  There  are  certain 
fixed  charges  incidental  to  producing  an  acre  of  sweet 
potatoes  that  must  be  met,  and  by  exercising  certain 
precautionary  measures  in  carrying  out  the  production 
program  the  returns  per  acre  may  be  increased. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  better  practices 
among  the  sweet  potato  growers  of  Maryland  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phases  of  production  will  be  discussed  in  this 
bulletin:  Varieties,  selection  of  seed  stock,  seed  stock 
certification,  storage  of  seed  stock,  seed  stock  treat¬ 
ment  at  time  of  bedding,  plant  bed  management,  soil 
and  preparation,  crop  rotation,  manures  and  fertilizers, 
transplanting,  cultural  practices,  harvesting,  handling 
and  storage. 

Varieties 

According  to  Thompson  and  Beattie,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1021,  there  are 
at  least  200  names  given  to  the  various  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  authors 
found  that  actually  there  were  only  about  40  varieties, 
five  of  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
crop.  The  more  important  commercial  varieties  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bullettin  No.  1021  as  follows: 

Porto  Rico.  (Bermuda  Section,  Spanish  Group.) 

Vines  medium  to  long,  5  to  10  feet;  stem  coarse,  internodes 
short,  reddish  purple  in  color,  hairy  (especially  at  the  nodes 
and  on  young  growth) ;  leaves  shouldered,  large  in  size,  green 
except  for  a  purple  stain  at  the  base  of  the  blade  and  on  the 
veins,  slightly  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  smooth  below; 
petioles  medium  long,  5  to  8  inches,  reddish  purple  in  color, 
deeper  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  blade,  color  extends  to  the  veins  on 


the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  and  also  deeper  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole;  roots  light  rose  to  rose  in  color,  fusiform  to  globular  and 
irregular  in  shape,  smooth;  flesh  orange  yellow  to  salmon,  but 
dark  yellow  when  baked;  moist,  very  sweet,  good  quality. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  in  the  South,  espe¬ 
cially  where  it  is  well  known. 

Nancy  Hall  (Florida  Group.) 

Vines  medium  in  length,  4  to  8  feet;  stems  somewhat  hairy, 
green;  leaves  toothed  or  entire  with  4  to  10  low  marginal  teeth, 
hairy  on  the  upper  surface  and  slightly  hairy  or  smooth  beneath, 
green  except  for  a  reddish  purple  stain  at  the  juncture  of  the 
blade  and  the  petiole,  the  latter  slightly  hairy,  green  except  at 
the  upper  end;  roots  yellow,  tinged  more  or  less  with  salmon, 
veined  or  smoot  hand  regular,  fusiform  in  shape,  medium  to 
large  in  size;  season  early;  flesh  dark  yellow,  tinged  with  salmon, 
when  baked,  very  sweet,  moist  and  soft  in  texture;  good  quality. 
Southern  Queen  (Southern  Queen  Group.) 

Vines  large  and  vigorous,  long,  6  to  12  feet;  stems  dull  purple, 
slightly  hairy  (especially  at  the  nodes  and  on  new  growth) ; 
leaves  shouldered  or  entire,  slightly  hairy  above,  green;  petiole 
nearly  smooth,  greenish  purple.  Roots  white  or  light  yellow, 
sometimes  very  slightly  tinged  wih  pink,  smooth  and  regular, 
few  or  no  veins,  fusiform,  globular  or  ovoid  in  shade,  medium  to 
large;  season  medium;  flesh  light  yellow.  When  baked,  sweet, 
moist  and  soft  in  texture. 

Ballingers  Pride  is  a  strain  of  Southern  Queen,  with  roots 
smaller,  longer,  fusiform  in  shape,  very  smooth. 

Catawba  White  and  Catawba  Yellow  are  the  same  as  South¬ 
ern  Queen,  but  the  roots  smaller,  longer,  smooth  and  attractive 
in  size  and  shape. 

Red  Jersey  (Red  Jersey  Section,  Jersey  Group.) 

Vines  low  and  slender  in  growth,  long,  6  to  12  feet;  stems 
green,  hairy  (especially  at  the  nodes) ;  leaves  shouldered,  often 
entire,  hairy  on  the  upper  surface  and  smooth  beneath,  green; 
petiole  green,  hairy;  roots  red  in  color,  fusiform  or  spindle 
shape,  smooth  and  regular  or  veined  to  some  extent,  small  to 
medium  in  size ;  season  medium ;  flesh  yellow.  When  baked,  fairly 
sweet,  very  dry  and  mealy.  Firm  in  texture. 

Big-Stem  Jersey  (Big-Stem  Jersey  Section,  Jersey  Group.) 

Vines  moderately  large  growing,  long,  6  to  12  feet;  stem 
green,  hairy ;  leaves  shouldered  or  entire,  hairy  abve  and  smooth 
beneath,  green ;  petiole  hairy,  green ;  roots  russet  yellow  in  color, 
smooth  and  regular,  long  fusiform  in  shape,  may  be  veined  or 
smooth,  small  to  large  in  size,  but  larger  than  Yellow  Jersey  or 
Red  Jersey;  season  medium  to  late;  flesh  yellow.  When  baked, 
sweet,  dry  and  mealy;  texture  firm. 

Yellow  Jersey  (Yellow  Jersey  Section,  Jersey  Group.) 

Vines  small,  slender,  long,  6  to  12  feet;  stems  green,  hairy; 
often  fasciated;  leaves  shouldered  or  entire,  hairy  only  on  the 
upper  surface,  green;  petioles  green,  hairy;  roots  dark  russet 
yellow,  long  or  short;  fusiform  to  globular  or  ovoid  in  shape 
(two  types  known  on  the  market,  one  long  fusiform  and  another 
very  short),  smooth  or  veined;  small  to  medium  in  size;  season 
medium;  flesh  yellow.  When  baked,  very  dry  and  mealy,  fairly 
sweet;  texture  quite  firm. 

Gold  Skin  (Yellow  Jersey  Section,  Jersey  Group.) 

Vines  medium  to  long,  6  to  10  feet;  slender,  hairy  (especially 
at  nodes) ;  green  in  color;  leaves  shouldered  or  entire  (both 
forms  may  be  found  on  the  same  vine),  light  green,  hairy  above, 
slightly  hairy  beneath;  petioles  short,  slender,  hairy,  green,  ex¬ 
cept  for  slight  tinge  of  purple  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  blade; 
roots  dark  russet  yellow,  fusiform  in  shape,  smooth  and  regular; 
season  medium;  flesh  salmon,  but  a  dark  yellow  when  baked; 
medium  dry  and  mealy,  very  sweet;  texture  firm. 

NOTS — Next  week  “Selection  of  Seed  Stock.” 


{Continued  next  week.) 

MORE  ABOUT  HYDROGEN  SWELLS  AND 
LACQUERED  CANS 
By  A.  LI.  Matthison, 

In  October  Sheet  Metal  Industries  (London,  England) . 


Dr.  Morris’  letter  in  the  September  issue  in  reply 
to  mine  is  interesting  and  instructive.  I  am  glad 
that  Dr.  Morris  qualifies  to  some  extent  his  orig¬ 
inal  statement  that  lacquered  cans  are  more  liable  to 
hydrogen  swells  and  perforation  than  unlacquered  cans. 
Although  he  does  not  come  all  the  way  with  me,  I  note 
that  a  doubt  has  developed  in  his  mind,  and  he  qualifies 
his  original  statemen  tby  adding  that  “it  is  correct  as 
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applied  to  the  ordinary  lacquered  can.”  He  also  states 
that  possibly  the  statement  would  be  incorrect  for  the 
perfectly  lacquered  can,  but  adds  that  no  manufacturer 
could  guarantee  perfection  or  complete  uniformity  in  a 
consignment  of  cans. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I  submit  that  “perfec¬ 
tion”  is  a  relative  term.  Absolute  perfection  is  probably 
unattainable,  but  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it  in  our 
lacquers,  can  making,  processing  and  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  the  freer  shall  we  become  from  hydrogen  swells 
and  perforation.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  the  term 
perfectly  lacquered  is  relative,  so  also  is  the  term 
badly  lacquered.  Both  terms  include  and  connote  qual¬ 
ity  of  lacquer,  the  method  of  application,  and  other 
things.  I  might  qualify  my  original  statement,  that  it 
is  the  badly  lacquered  tin  that  is  most  liable  to  perfo¬ 
ration,  by  saying  that  a  very  badly  lacquered  tin  is 
more  liable.  But  obviously  this  would  only  be  playing 
with  words  and  would  only  lead  us  into  a  morass  by 
trying  to  agree  as  to  what  perfection  or  badly  really 
means.  There  could  be  no  finality  in  such  speculation, 
so  that  when  I  refer  to  a  badly  lacquered  tin  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  can  maker  and  fruit  packer  will  under¬ 
stand  me. 

Corrosion  and  perforation  can  only  take  place  where 
a  fracture  occurs  in  the  lacquer  film,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  concentration  of  the  acid  attack  is  stronger  at  these 
spots  than  it  would  be  if  allowed  to  spend  itself  over 
the  whole  surface  of  an  unlacquered  can. 

Dr.  Morris  supports  this  view  when  he  states  that 
even  in  the  case  of  a  double  lacquered  can  which  shows 
no  trace  of  scratches  “corrosion  took  place  in  the  seams 
where  the  surface  had  become  damaged.”  It  is  this 
damage  to  the  surface  of  the  lacquer  which  causes 
that  breach  in  the  defensive  armor  of  the  lacquered 
*  can  through  which  the  massed  battalions  of  tin  corrod¬ 
ing  forces  rush  the  attack. 

Dr.  Morris  points  out  that  “double  lacquering  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  effective  and  convenient  remedy 
known  at  present”  to  obviate  discoloration.  It  is  also 
his  opinion  that  lacquered  cans  by  preventing  discolora¬ 
tion  far  outweigh  in  importance  any  deduction  in  the 
number  of  hydrogen  swells  and  perforations  which 
might  occur  through  the  use  of  plain  cans,  and  he  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  colored  fruits  should  be  packed 
in  lacquered  cans,  despite  occasional  trouble  from  per¬ 
forations. 

I  have  made  innumerable  tests  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  action,  if  any,  takes  place  on  lacquer  from  all  the 
English  fruits,  also  tomatoes.  For  this  purpose  strips 
of  tin  lacquered  both  sides  and  on  the  sharp  edges  have 
been  immersed  in  fruit  and  processed  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  I  have  never  observed  any  action  whatever  on  the 
lacquer  even  after  long  periods.  Storage  has  taken 
place  under  semi-tropical  as  well  as  normal  conditions. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  such  conditions  of  lac¬ 
quering  are  relative  perfection,  and  could  not  commer¬ 
cially  be  reproduced,  but  at  any  rate  the  fact  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  prove  the  relative  invulnerability  of  a  lacquer 
film  to  fruit  acid  attacks.  The  same  successful  tests 
have  been  made  in  ordinary  commercial  vinegar,  which 
one  would  suppose  to  be  much  more  drastic. 

Dr.  Morris  pertinently  calls  attention  to  the  advant¬ 
age  the  British  canner  enjoys  over  the  American  can- 
ner  in  respect  to  temperature  storage  conditions,  and 
warns  us  that  as  canning  develops  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  British  Epipire  this  is  a  problem  that  will  have 
to  be  considered,  as  the  advantage  we  at  present  enjoy 
may  no  longer  operate.  If,  however,  my  tests  may  be 


relied  on,  this  need  not  unduly  worry  the  fruit  packer 
who  exports  his  goods  to  tropical  countries,  provided 
his  tins  are  properly  lacquered.  What,  may  be  asked, 
do  I  mean  by  properly  lacquered?  The  term  implies 
several  things,  each  of  which  needs  a  special  chapter  to 
itself,  but  I  briefly  enumerate  them  here  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads: 

(a)  Tinplate  of  proved  high  qualities  of  ductility, 
smoothness  and  uniformity  of  coating. 

(b)  Cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  grease  of  the 
plate  before  lacquering. 

(c)  A  high-grade  lacquer  of  proved  qualities  of  elas¬ 
ticity,  hardness,  resistance  to  the  action  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  preserving  solutions,  and  resistance  to  cook¬ 
ing,  boiling,  steam  retorting  and  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

(d)  Correct  application  of  stovin  of  lacquer,  i.  e., 
time  and  temperature  in  oven,  thickness  of  coat  of  lac¬ 
quer,  etc. 

(e)  Careful  handling  of  lacquered  plate  during  the 
process  of  removal  and  handling,  tooling  and  making 
up. 

(f)  Finely  adjusted  canmaking  machinery  and  dies, 
and  the  use  of  non-detergent  draw  oils. 

Under  all  these  heads  there  is  still  considerable  room 
for  improvement  and  research,  but  my  experiences  lead 
me  to  emphasize  that  it  is  under  (a)  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  occurs.  I  feel  that  the  tinplate  maker  has 
got  to  evolve  a  tinplate  especially  for  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  which  shall  differ  from  all  other  tinplate  by  the 
perfect  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  its  coating  of 
tin,  its  freedom  from  palm  oil  and  its  outstanding  duc¬ 
tility. 

I  throw  this  suggestion  out  for  the  consideration  of 
Sir  Edgar  Jones.  Only  a  man  of  his  multitudinous  ac¬ 
tivities  and  abilities  lias  the  time  and  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  tackle  a  simple  little  job  like  this. 

On  the  question  of  palm  oil,  however,  I  remember 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  telling  me  that  it  was  the  tinplate  mak¬ 
er’s  job  to  eradicate  all  grease  from  the  plate  before 
delivering,  but  in  any  case  I  think  it  is  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  for  the  canmaker  to  make  sure  by  doing  it  himself. 

As  Dr.  Morris  remarks,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  of  corro¬ 
sion  trouble  in  this  country,  but  it  certainly  seems  to 
be  less  in  this  country  than  in  America,  or  rather  we 
have  less  of  it.  No  doubt  this  is  a  matter  which  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Camden  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
investigating.  All  or  most  of  the  evidence  at  present 
available  is  taken  from  American  experience.  Dr.  Koh- 
man  being  largely  quoted,  even  as  far  back  as  1924. 
British  tinplate  is  not,  I  think,  used  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  America,  and  I  believe  Dr.  Kohman’s  tests 
have  been  practically  exclusively  confined  to  American 
plate. 

Dr.  Morris  says  that  American  fruit  and  lacquers  are 
the  same,  or  similar,  to  ours.  I  cannot  answer  for  na¬ 
ture’s  products,  but  I  know  there  is  a  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  not  only  between  American  and  British  lac¬ 
quers,  but  also  between  lacquers  generally,  wherever 
manufactured.  Even  when  the  same  lacquer  is  used, 
there  may  be  considerable  difference  in  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  owing  to  variations  in  conditions  of  application, 
stoving,  etc.  As  in  so  many  things,  it  is  not  only  the 
right  material  but  craftsmanship  that  is  necessary  to 
obtain  success. 

There  may  also  be  some  difference  between  American 
tinplate  and  British  which  helps  to  account  for  the  tre 
mendous  difference  in  the  percentage  of  hydrogen 
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swells  between  American  and  British  packs,  apart  from 
loss  caused  by  high  temperature  storage  conditions  in 
America. 

These  are  matters  for  the  research  chemist,  and  I 
apologize  for  mentioning  them.  I  only  do  so  insofar  as 
they  affect  the  lacquer  used,  which  is,  of  course,  my 
subject.  Most  difficulties  spring  from  small  and  appar¬ 
ently  unimportant  causes,  and  hydrogen  swells  are  no 
exception.  That  is  why  I  insist  in  season  and  out  of 
season  on  points  (a)  to  (f )  being  fully  observed,  if  food 
canning  troubles  are  to  be  minimized. 

The  work  of  the  Cambridge  Research  Station,  val¬ 
uable  as  it  is,  is  rendered  null  and  void  unless  these 
common  elementary  everyday  rules  of  correct  shop 
practice  be  observed. 

WHEN  DOES  THE  CANNER  CEASE  TO  OWN 
THE  PRODUCT? 

By  W.  W.  Wilder,  President, 

Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  matter  of  six  months  swell  guarantee  on  can¬ 
ned  foods  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  no  doubt,  thousands 
of  unjust  invoices  for  sw’elled  goods  have  been  paid  by 
the  canner  who  did  not  know  when  the  particular 
swelled  goods  left  their  cannery,  or  wanted  to  be  a  good 
friend  of  the  jobber  and  checks  were  mailed  promptly 
regardless  of  the  validity  of  the  invoice  or  swells  in 
question. 

For  a  great  many  years  our  company  has  followed 
the  plan  of  perforating  all  labels  when  put  on  the  cap 
with  an  identification  mark.  Now  the  cans  are  marked 
as  well,  but  under  the  present  rule  few  swelled  canned 
foods  are  returned  for  credit  and  simply  the  labels 
stripped  and  sent  in  with  the  invoice.  Hence,  the  can 
mark  cuts  little  figure,  and  in  many  cases  the  perfo¬ 
rated  marks  are  purposely  removed  from  the  labels  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sent  in  for  credit. 

A  quantity  of  swelled  goods  returned  to  the  factory 
recently  for  credit  amounted  to  $46.97.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  goods  we  immediately  went  through  the  lot,  and 
this  is  what  we  found.  There  were 
7  No.  3  cans  from  our  1922  pack. 

8  No.  3  cans  from  our  1923  pack. 

41  No.  3  cans  from  our  1924  pack. 

43  No.  3  cans  from  our  1925  pack. 

95  No.  3  cans  from  our  1926  pack. 

59  No.  3  cans  from  our  1927  pack. 

4  No.  3  cans  from  our  1928  pack. 

There  were  21  cans  badly  rusted  without  any  labels 
at  all,  some  of  the  cans  being  rusted  completely  through 
and  others  just  hanging  by  the  solder  side  seam.  There 
were  19  cans  cut  open  for  either  samples  or  lunches. 
Of  the  No.  2  sizes  there  were : 

2  from  1922  pack. 

1  from  1923  pack. 

8  from  1924  pack. 

20  from  1925  pack. 

36  from  1926  pack. 

69  from  1927  pack. 

25  from  1928  pack. 

There  were  also  10  cans  of  cherries,  three  to  six 
years  old. 

This  was  such  an  extreme  case  that  we  thought  best 
to  have  the  lot  photographed,  and  we  hope  the  above 


cut  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unjustness  of  this  claim. 
(Unfortunately,  the  photo  does  not  show  clearly 
enough,  and,  therefore,  is  not  reproduced  here. — Edi¬ 
tor.)  Within  the  last  year  we  have  had  one  or  two 
claims  filed  for  swells  from  our  1915  to  1919  pack,  but 
these  were  only  for  a  few  labels  and  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

Last  fall  we  had  a  complaint  from  an  Indiana  jobber 
that  they  had  swelled  kraut  amounting  to  15  cases.  We 
asked  them  to  return  them,  and  upon  receipt  of  these 
swells  we  found  that  out  of  the  shipment  of  50  cases  to 
them  on  October  6th,  1923,  they  were  returning  16 
cases  for  full  credit  as  swells  in  November,  1928.  Nat¬ 
urally,  w’e  did  not  allow  this  claim,  but  the  jobber  felt 
that  we  should.  The  cans  were  bright  and  clean,  but 
badly  swollen. 

The  above  statements  are  based  on  actual  expe¬ 
riences,  and  no  doubt  many  readers  of  this  article  are 
having  the  same  experience,  and  without  some  iden¬ 
tification  of  ancient  goods  are  simply  paying  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  wholesale  grocers  for  so-called  swelled 
canned  foods  that  have  been  improperly  stored  or  han¬ 
dled  possibly  for  years,  until  they  become  spoiled,  and 
then  are  returned  for  credit.  The  allowance  in  lieu  of 
swells  does  not  solve  the  problem  either,  but  costs  the 
canner  real  money  each  year. 

The  entire  purpose  of  this  little  article  is  to  urge  our 
competitive  canners  to  mark  their  goods,  know  when 
they  leave  their  cannery  and  protect  themselves 
against  these  unjust  claims  which  are  frequently  being 
made  by  some  of  their  best  customers,  probably  with 
the  best  intentions,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  waste  and  a 
complete  loss  to  our  fellow  canners.  We  hope  the  above 
will  aid  in  eliminating  some  of  these  unjust  practices, 
and  possibly  eventually  do  away  with  this  unjust  guar¬ 
antee  on  swelled  goods. 

THE  LABOR  MACHINERY  THROWS  OUT 

TC)  the  gathering  momentum  of  industrial  evolu¬ 
tion,  due  to  scientific  research  and  invention  and 
industrial  engineering,  E.  W.  McCullough,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Department  of  Manufacture  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  attributes  the  tidal 
changes  in  employment  conditions  in  this  country. 

Science  and  industrial  engineering,  he  said,  is  con- 
standly  reducing  the  number  of  workers  in  some  indus¬ 
tries,  but  at  the  same  time  is  creating  new  industries 
in  which  they  are  employed.  The  estimate  has  been 
made,  he  added,  that  today  some  30,000,000  people  are 
earning  their  living  in  five  leading  industries  which 
either  did  not  exist  or  were  only  in  their  infancy  thirty 
years  ago. 

“Scientific  research,”  he  continued,  “has  not  devoted 
its  attention  alone  to  the  production  of,  newer  and  bet¬ 
ter  articles  to  fill  increasing  demands.  Just  as  import¬ 
ant  is  the  work  that  is  being  constantly  done  in  the 
field  of  improving  the  machinery  and  the  technique  of 
production  used  to  turn  out  the  enormous  quantities  of 
goods  that  are  consumed  each  year.  The  continuous 
mill  in  steel,  the  continuous  furnace  and  the  automatic 
machine  in  glass,  the  machine  which  makes  and  boxes 
without  the  intervention  of  a  human  hand,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  equipment  in  factories  which  day  after  day 
maintain  a  standard  atmospheric  condition  best  suited 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  regardless  of  outdoor  conditions, 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  improvements  that 
science  has  wrought  in  the  production  of  goods.  To 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 
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Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 
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these  must  be  added  the  achievements  of  another  field, 
that  of  industrial  eng-ineering.  The  industrial  engineer, 
in  addition  to  considering  the  tangible  chemical,  phys- 
iacl  and  mechanical  aspects  of  industry,  must  consider 
and  work  with  the  intangible  principles  of  how'  best  to 
achieve  production  and  profits  from  the  elements  of  raw 
material,  plant,  power,  labor  and  market.  In  other 
words,  we  must  consider  that  developments  in  the  art 
of  management,  in  better  planning  for  production  and 
sales,  in  the  creation  of  better  relations  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes,  have  been  just  as  important  to 
industry,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  have  the  more 
tangible  products  of  the  scientific  laboratory, 

“This  evolution,  change  and  progress  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  industry  is  not  of  such  rosy  aspects 
when  viewed  from  certain  angles.  The  question  is 
often  asked  these  days ;  Where  does  the  labor  go  which 
is  constantly  being  throwm  out  of  employment  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  today,  which  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  machinery,  improving  their  auto- 
maticity,  and,  by  better  planning  methods,  improving 
the  personal  productivity  of  the  workers  who  are  re¬ 
tained  ?  Productivity  per  man  in  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  increased  172  per  cent  in  11  years.  A  factory  op¬ 
erative  now  turns  out  32,000  razor  blades  in  the  same 
time  he  produced  500  in  1913.  The  increase  in  outpput 
per  man  in  a  little  more  than  a  decade  has  amounted  to 
211  per  cent  in  rubber  manufacturing,  83  per  cent  in 
petroleum  refining,  and  61  per  cent  in  cement  making. 
It  is  stated  further  that  our  factories  since  1920  have 
increased  their  employes  by  more  than  900,000,  and 
that  in  the  same  period  of  time  the  railroads  have  drop¬ 
ped  240,000  men  from  their  payrolls. 

“Many  answers  to  this  problem  have  been  vouchsafed 
from  as  many  different  sources,  and  the  picture  of  in¬ 
creasing  unemployment  shown  by  these  figures  even 
entered  the  realm  of  political  discussion.  Taken  by 
themselves,  these  figures  would  appear  depressing,  but 
fortunately  there  are  other  facts  available  to  offset  the 
gloomy  prospect.  The  generally  accepted  viewpoint  is 
that,  w'hile  men  have  lost  jobs  in  factories,  other  jobs 
have  become  available  as  a  result  of  demands  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  rising  comfort  level  of  the  country  and  the 
new  wage  level.  Quoting  again  from  the  figures  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce:  ‘More  than  1,280,000 
men  have  found  employment  since  1920  in  driving  and 
ministering  to  the  automobile.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  100,000  in  the  number  of  employes  attending 
electric  refrigerators  and  oil  heaters  and  like  household 
appliances.  There  are  100,000  more  life  insurance  so¬ 
licitors.  There  is  a  greater  insistance  upon  education, 
hence  there  are  185,000  more  teachers  of  all  sorts  today 
as  compared  with  1919.’ 

“The  one  bright  prospect  is  that,  because  of  high 
wage  levels  and  increasing  demand  for  commodities  of 
all  sorts,  there  wdll  be  increasing  opportunity  for  sur¬ 
plus  industrial  labor  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  fields  which 
have  not  yet  reached  their  greatest  development.” 

pro(;ress  of  tariff  legislation 


WITH  the  exception  of  the  session  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  16th,  which  was  devoted  to  debate 
on  the  confirmation  of  appointments  to  the 
Farm  Board,  the  Senate  spent  the  week  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  amendments  proposed  to  the  special  and  admin¬ 
istrative  sections  of  the  Tariff  Bill.  The  appointments 
to  the  Farm  Board  w^ere  confirmed.  The  House  met  on 
Monday,  and  without  transacting  business  other  than 


a  discussion  of  its  program  voted  to  continue  the  three- 
day  recess  plan  until  November  11. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  Tariff  Bill  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  extending  the  prohibition 
against  importation  of  convict-made  goods  to  merchan¬ 
dise  produced  by  forced  or  indentured  labor.  It  re¬ 
jected  an  amendment  which  would  have  required  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty  on  flour  manufactured  in  bond  from  im¬ 
ported  wheat  when  withdrawn  from  bonded  ware¬ 
houses. 

An  amendment  approved  by  the  Senate  would  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  name  a  new  Tariff  Commission 
within  three  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Tariff 
Bill,  and  would  direct  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  supply  members  of  Congress  with  all  informa¬ 
tion  collected  relating  to  manufacturing  costs  in  the 
United  States. 

A  compromise  amendment  was  adopted  defining 
transportation  costs  as  they  should  be  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  differences  in  cost  of  production. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  providing  for  a  counsel 
appointed  by  the  President  at  a  salary  of  $10,000, 
whose  duty  will  be  to  represent  the  consuming  public  in 
all  proceedings  and  investigations  before  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  counsel  is  directed  to  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  annually  on  his  w'ork,  and  may  initiate  independ¬ 
ent  investigations  and  call  on  the  Commission  for  all 
information  at  its  command. 

The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  have  printed  125 
copies  of  the  income  tax  information  supplied  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  information  covers  about 
400  of  the  1,000  names  sent  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  accordance  wdth  the  Simmons  resolution  calling 
for  data  on  incomes  and  profits. 

1929  STATISTICS  ON  PEA  PACK  REVISED 


Through  error  in  the  tabulation  of  the  statistics 
on  the  1929  canned  pea  pack,  the  total  pack  for  the 
United  States,  as  expressed  in  No.  2s,  was  given 
as  19,223,000  cases.  The  corrected  figure  is  18,530,000 
cases.  The  chief  error  occurred  in  computing  the  total 
pack  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  revised  figure  for 
which,  as  compiled  by  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  9,399,000  cases. 

The  leaflet  giving  the  statistics  for  1929,  originally 
issued  under  date  of  September  28,  has  been  revised, 
and  copies  of  the  revised  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  all 
persons  receiving  the  original  statement,  which  should 
be  destroyed  in  order  to  avoid  possible  future  confu- 
.sion. 


The  above  notice  appears  in  the  weekly  information 
letter  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  and  a  new'  set  of  statistics  is  fur¬ 
nished.  This  shows  a  difference  of  693,000  cases  less 
than  the  first  report,  and  leaves  the  increase  for  1929 
over  1929  at  but  586,564  cases,  a  very  close  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  year’s  pea  pack,  as  was  expected 
all  during  the  season.  It  simply  makes  the  pea  situa¬ 
tion  that  much  stronger. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COKE 


SHOULD  BE 

in  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltunore,  Aid. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 


Manufacturers  of 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service 
Max  Ams  Amsco- Junior 
and  Bliss  Closing  Machines 


Rail,  State  Road  and  Water  Shipments 


Cambridge,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Famous  AMSCO- 
JUNIOR  Closing 
Machine 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  •  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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Better  Profits 

A  departme''it  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  Maine  canner  said  the  other  day : 

“After  all,  it  seems  as  if  about  everything  has  been  done 

in  an  advertising  way  by  all  packers  and  distributors  of 

food.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  save  the  little  money  1  have  and 

go  along  without  any  attempt  at  advertising.” 

Probably  many  packers  have  felt  the  same  way,  and 
will  continue  to  think  these  same  thoughts  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  There  is  an  old  saying,  “The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  rut  and  the  grave  is  a  little  difference 
in  depth  and  width.”  If  you  have  decided  you  are 
ready  for  the  business  undertaker,  stay  in  the  same  rut 
you  have  been  following  for  the  years  you  have  felt 
you  did  not  have  money  enough  with  which  to  engage 
in  an  advertising  campaign. 

If  you  are  sixty  years  young  and  willing  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  start  planning  now  to  build  in¬ 
creased  sales  for  your  goods  under  your  labels. 

You  need  not  have  any  high-sounding  ideas  as  to  the 
good  you  will  do  the  industry  as  a  whole  by  advertising. 
It  is  sufficient  for  you  to  feel,  selfishly,  that  if  you  can 
increase  the  sales  of  your  goods  you  will  be  satisfied  to 
continue  putting  out  good  money  to  the  printers  and 
the  newspapers  or  whatever  medium  you  may  select. 

Nor  do  you  need  to  have  the  money  of  a  rich  boot¬ 
legger  to  accomplish  profitably  what  you  have  in  mind. 
If  none  of  the  suggestions  that  are  being  constantly 
made  as  to  how  you  may  successfully  advertise  the 
merits  of  your  products  to  the  consumer  appeal  to  you, 
try  direct  mail. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  think  last,  if  at  all,  of  the 
benefits  of  a  direct  mail  campaign  of  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  letters  and  broadsides  that  reach 
thousands  of  desks  each  day  and  then  proceed  direct  to 
the  waste  basket. 

A  well-thought-out,  carefully  planned  campaign  of 
direct  mail  advertising  may  be  just  the  thng  that  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  the  profitable  use  of  other  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums. 

What  is  direct  mail  advertising  ?  you  ask.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  what  the  name  indicates.  Instead  of  putting  a  more 
or  less  general  message  to  dealers  or  the  consumer  into 
large  type  and  broadcasting  it  to  a  large  number  of 
readers  by  publication  in  some  trade  or  home  publica¬ 
tion,  direct  mail  is  aimed  like  a  rifle,  directly  at  the 
prospect.  If  your  plan  is  comprehensve  enough  and 
consistent  with  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  surprise  you. 

Probably  you  will  want  to  attempt,  first,  to  interest 
new  brokers  or  new  customers  in  your  output.  Consu¬ 
mers  can  come  later,  after  you  have  worked  out  your 
campaign  for  the  securing  of  new  representatives  or 
new  distributors  by  mail. 


General  rules  govern  all  direct  mail  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  no  matter  what  class  of  prospects  you  are  ad¬ 
dressing. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  the  hazards  of  direct 
mailing.  They  are,  in  order:  possibility  of  failing  to 
attract  favorable  attention;  possibility  of  failing  to 
create  desire ;  failure  to  close  after  all  the  foregoing  has 
been  accomplished.  Guard  against  the  first  hazard  by 
avoiding  the  extreme  in  the  preparation  of  your  letters, 
broadsides  and  other  printed  matter.  Some  one  may 
have  suggested  that  you  use  a  distinctively  colored  let¬ 
ter  head,  head,  say  a  vivid  yellow,  for  instance.  Don’t 
do  it!  Stick  to  the  good  old  white  stock  and  you  will 
take  the  least  risk  of  having  your  mailings  disregarded 
altogether  or  else  read  only  for  the  first  time  or  two 
they  are  received.  Do  not  concern  yourself  particu¬ 
larly  aa  to  whether  or  not  you  will  use  form  letters  or 
personal  ones.  Rather  be  sure  that  whatever  you  send 
out  is  set  up  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  in  good 
taste. 

After  your  introductory  letter  or  two,  launch  smack 
into  your  subject.  Be  informative,  be  persistent. 

Tell  your  story,  tell  it  fully  but  tersely,  leave  out  no 
important  part  as  to  the  quality  you  pack  and  the  rea¬ 
son  or  reasons  why  you  think  it  is  the  best  article  of  its 
kind  on  the  market. 

Then,  when  you  have  told  all  this,  tell  it  again  and 
again,  with  variations.  But  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  one  object  in  mind,  and  only  one,  when 
preparing  your  campaign.  That  object  is  to  sell  goods. 

Let  us  say  you  have  sent  two  letters  intended  to  get 
your  prospects’  attention,  then  two  more  intended  to 
arous^  your  prospects’  interest.  For  the  fifth  letter 
prepare  a  sampling  offer  and  check  with  this  letter  by 
means  of  the  returns  from  a  certain  number  of  letters 
as  to  the  success  which  has  met  your  efforts  thus  far. 

Until  this  stage  you  have  mailed  five  letters  or  broad¬ 
sides,  or  a  combination  of  both,  and  you  are  fairly  in  a 
position  to  feel  that  you  want  to  bring  matters  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  If  your  article  has  merit,  not  necessarily  out¬ 
standing  merit,  but  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  true 
worth,  your  sample  when  received  and  examined  or 
used  will  just  about  clinch  matters  and  accomplish  the 
object  you  had  in  mind  when  starting  your  campaign. 
Notice  I  said  you  were  about  through  except  for  closing 
the  sale  when  your  prospect  has  received  and  examined 
the  sample  you  send.  All  right,  then,  after  sending  the 
sample,  and  another  memory  jiggler  inquiring  as  to 
your  prospect’s  liking  for  the  sample  if  received.  That 
is  a  fine  way  of  excusing  lateness  in  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  samples  were  sent.  Nor 
should  you  wait  until  days  and  weeks  have  possibly 
lengthened  into  month,  perhaps,  before  sending  the 
sample  requested.  Charge  yourself  with  the  prompt 
forwarding  of  samples  and  the  close  following  of  sched¬ 
uled  mailings. 
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Here  we  are,  then,  with  six  mailings  behind  us  and 
no  order.  Send,  then  the  second  letter  or  piece  of  ad¬ 
vertising  material  after  the  sample,  make  this  letter  a 
sales  letter,  an  outstanding  sales  letter,  and  bring  mat¬ 
ters  to  an  end  by  the  order  route,  or  else  forget  that 
particular  prospect  until  a  later  date  should  you  wish 
to  start  all  over  again. 

In  all  mailings  schedule  them  to  arrive  in  the  pros¬ 
pect’s  hands  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  if  possible.  The 
postofRce  will  supply  you  with  valuable  data  as  to  the 
usual  length  of  time  required  for  the  transmission  of 
first-class  mail  from  point  to  point.  Never  send  your 
mailed  messenger  to  a  prospect  and  expect  it  to  be 
gratefully  received  and  carefully  considered,  in  all  its 
phases,  on  Monday,  when  the  mail  is  always  heaviest, 
or  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  when  office  routine  is  most 
apt  to  be  at  its  lowest  point  of  efficiency. 

Tell  your  story  to  others  in  the  way  you  would  like 
to  have  a  similar  one  told  to  you  if  you  were  a  prospect. 
Tell  all  you  would  like  to  know  about  the  goods  if  you 
were  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  campaign.  Then  try 
as  hard,  by  means  of  the  printed  and  typed  words  of 
your  messages,  for  an  order  or  a  connection,  as  you 
would  try  in  person. 

If  you  follow  the  foregoing  suggestions  you  will  not 
be  sorry  you  attempted  a  direct-mail  campaign. 


1927  in  those  counties.  This  year  the  acreage  in  Kent 
and  Essex  counties  was  10  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year,  and  more  than  35  per  cent  greater  than  in  1927. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,”  Dr.  Larrimer  concluded,  “that 
the  farmers  of  our  own  corn  belt  need  not  experience 
such  wholesale  destruction  to  learn  the  value  of  timely 
application  of  practical  control  measures.” 

The  survey  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
year  revealed  infestation  in  314  new  townships,  of 
which  3  are  in  Pennsylvania,  10  in  West  Virginia,  137 
in  Ohio,  105  in  Indiana,  and  59  in  Michigan.  The  far¬ 
thest  point  west  at  which  the  borer  was  found  was  in 
Porter  county,  Indiana;  the  farthest  south,  along  the 
Ohio  River  in  Gallia  county,  Ohio. 

In  Ohio  and  Michigan  losses  in  yield,  estimated  at 
from  10  to  30  per  cent,  were  observed  in  a  few  fields. 
Traces  of  injury  were  evident  in  more  fields  than  ever 
before.  In  the  less  densely  infested  areas  to  the  east, 
south  and  west  damage  was  not  evident,  and  the  infes¬ 
tation  was  comparatively  light. 

“The  spread  of  the  borer,”  said  Dr.  Larrimer,  “has,  in 
general,  a  southward  trend  for  the  season,  and  may  be 
considered  normal.  This  spread  of  from  20  to  30  miles 
a  year  is  the  result  of  natural  flight  of  the  com-borer 
months  and  cannot  be  prevented.” 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICE 


SPREAD  OF  CORN  BORER  NORMAL, 
SAYS  LARRIMER 


advance  of  the  corn  borer  in  the  infested  region 
near  the  Great  Lakes  was  about  what  was  ex- 
^pected  this  year,  and  may  be  considered  normal. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Larrimer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  an¬ 
nounced  today  in  summarizing  the  results  of  the  annual 
survey  of  corn  borer  infestation  conducted  by  the 
United  tates  Lepartment  of  Agriculture. 

“For  the  Great  Sakes  area,  taken  as  a  whole,”  said 
Dr.  Larrimer,  “the  past  season  was  generally  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  com  borer.  As  a  result,  there  was  only  a 
slight  increase  in  the  average  abundance  of  the  borer 
for  the  entire  area.  In  Michigan  there  was  an  actual  de¬ 
crease.  The  situation  is  roughly  similar  to  that  in 
1926,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  big  clean-up 
campaign  in  the  spring  of  1 927.  Given  a  favorable  sea¬ 
son,  enough  borers  are  present  in  the  older  infested  dis¬ 
tricts  to  cause  a  serious  infestation  in  1930  unless  farm¬ 
ers  apply  control  measures  on  an  adequate  scale.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Maumee  Valley,  in  North¬ 
western  Ohio,  an  area  we  will  watch  with  intense  inter¬ 
est  next  season. 

“The  outlook,”  Dr.  Larrimer  continued,  “is  dark  to 
those  who  are  just  becoming  acquainted  with  the  com 
borer,  or  who  are  hearing  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Those 
familiar  with  developments,  however,  find  considerable 
reason  for  encouragement.  To  stop  the  spread-  of  the 
borer  would  require  extermination.  To  exterminate  the 
borer  we  would  have  to  make  a  desert  of  all  the  infested 
territory.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  borer  even¬ 
tually  will  spread  through  the  entire  corn  belt.  Consid¬ 
erable  damage  will  result,  some  of  it  unavoidable.  But 
this  does  not  imply  the  complete  ruin  of  the  com  crop.” 

Dr.  Larimer  then  summarized  conditions  in  the  On¬ 
tario  area,  where  damage  was  so  severe  in  1925  and 
1926.  Since  the  borer  was  at  its  worst  the  farmers  have 
been  conscientious  in  applying  control  measures,  and 
corn  acreage  is  again  increasing  over  the  low  mark  of 


k  N  editorial  in  Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery  World 
\  (Philadelphia)  contains  a  worthwhile  thought  for 
■^canners.  It  says: 

Why  Customers  Quit 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  made  a  study  of 
why  people  who  have  once  dealt  with  a  grocer  leave 
for  another.  The  result  is  as  follows : 


High  prices . 14  per  cent 

Poor  quality  goods . 10  per  cent 

Delays  in  service . 10  per  cent 

Indifference  of  salespeople . I...  9  per  cent 

Haughtiness  of  salespeople .  7  per  cent 

Errors  .  7  per  cent 

Overinsistence  of  salespeople .  6  per  cent 

Attempting  substitution  .  6  per  cent 

Arrangement  of  store .  6  per  cent 

Policies  of  management .  6  per  cent 

Tricky  methods .  6  per  cent 

Misrepresentation  of  goods .  5  per  cent 

Reluctance  to  exchange  goods .  4  per  cent 

Ignorance  of  merchandise .  3  per  cent 

Poor  advertising .  1  per  cent 


The  astonishing  thing  is  that  only  14  per  cent 
left  on  account  of  high  prices.  If  true,  it  shows 
that  price  isn’t  the  factor  it’s  supposed  to  be. 

Most  of  these  reasons  aren’t  fundamental  in  the 
sense  of  concerning  either  price  or  quality.  All 
but  two  concern  management,  which  unlike  price, 
and  to  some  extent  quality,  is  wholly  within  the 
merchant’s  control.  That  being  true,  keeping  most 
of  the  people  from  leaving  would  seem  more  or  less 
an  easy  matter  to  a  live  merchant. 

We  have  repeatedly  reminded  you  that  a  few  cents 
per  dozen  was  of  small  consequence  to  buyers  and  of  no 
consequence  to  consumers.  Here  is  concrete  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this.  The  moral  is:  Ask  a  fair  profit¬ 
showing  price  for  your  goods,  and  stick  to  it. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

I  This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 

what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  oppoi-tunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 

FUR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Max  Ams  No.  98  A.  T.  Seamer.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  diameter  and  height.  Equipped  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  complete  parts  for  one  diameter.  Very 
cheap  for  quick  disposal. 

Address  A-1705  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

The  United  Company,  1316  Continental  Trust  bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Adddress  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— Two  canneries  in  Central  New  York,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  canning  vegetables.  Electricity, 
excellent  water  supply.  For  further  particulars 

Address  Box  A-1702  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE  —Tomato  Seed.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  tomato  seed  to  variety  we  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  genuine  Marglobe  tomato  seed.  The  Maryland 
Seed  Certification  Board  has  supervised  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  growing  of  the  tomatoes,  roguing 
of  the  fields  and  the  saving  of  the  seed.  This  seed  is 
available  only  in  our  original  J  pound  packages  bear¬ 
ing  the  Certificate  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Certication 
Board.  Price,  $5. 00  per  pound.  Also  the  TriState 
Radebaugh  variety  at  $4.00  per  pound.  10%  discount 
on  shipments  prior  to  December  1st.  Terms,  C.O.D. 
or  cash  with  order. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 

WANTED— Partner  with  some  capital  to  take  the  office 
end  of  a  very  nice  small  canning  plant  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  Maryland. 

Address  Box  A-1704  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — A.  1  Superintendent  for  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  Canning  Plant,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable  of 
running  the  production  end  of  the  business^  from  A  to  Z.  Unless 
you  have  had  practical  experience  in  packing  Grapefruit,  and  its 
products,  please  do  not  apply.  Must  also  know  how  to  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  running  condition. 

Address  Box  B-1703  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Operator  for  Knapp  Label  Machines,  latest  models. 
Man  with  labeling  and  warehouse  experience  desired.  Location 
South  Jersey . 

Address  Box  B-1706  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

W ANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  and  arranging  a 
cannery,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  packing  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Jam,  Jelly,  Preserves  and  Fruit  Juice 
maker.  Have  had  over  twenty  years  experience  in  this  line. 

Address  Box  B-1707  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  on  January 
1st.  Young  man,  now  employed.  In  present  position  10  years 
as  manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant. 

Address  Box  B-1708  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


Dress 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS” 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Rehearsal 

is  no  time  for  temperament! 

Let  us  imagine  your  factory  as  a  stage,  your 
present  equipment  representing  the  actors.  The 
play,  “1930  Canning  Season'*  is  about  to  start, 
when  suddenly  part  of  the  cast  develops  tem¬ 
perament.  The  performance  is  delayed  and 
the  box  office  suffers  a  loss. 


MORAL — Sprague-Sells  modern  equip¬ 
ment  will  assure  a  successful  “1930 
Production” 


A-B  PRESSURE  COOKER-COOLER 

Write  today  for  quotation  on  your  needs  for 
1 930.  There  is  no  obligation. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


^  ,  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  P  -X- 


ORE, MO. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

rEO.W.  ZASTROW 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAtNlRS  OF  TIN  flATt  -  BiACH  IRON  -  CAlVANI/tD  IRON  -  I  IBRl 


Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours*' 
<^insure  sanitary 
cleanliness — 


SNUiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiniiiiiimmiiMiiimimiiiniiiiiiiiHin 


GAM  SB'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


One  canner  calls  Gamse  Labels 
“appetite  teasers”  because  the 
engraved  product  illustrations 
are  so  lifelike. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

L,  i  tho^t'cLjohers 

GAMS^UILDING- 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


s  aiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir:  = 


l^iiiiiMiwMiiiMHiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiPl 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  llgQrea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  It  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^....»....~.... 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^...............— 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V^..... . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.......... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . 

In  Sauce,  18  os . 


BEANSI 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS8 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


. 

8.25 

Illll-T 

8.25 

8.26 

8.26 

. 

8.00 

IIII-T 

8.00 

ITIIT- 

8.00 

. 

8.00 

8.40 

8.00 

2.80 

8.00 

.80 

.86 

1.06 

Tio 

"I90 

1.00 

...... 

1.60 

1.66 

6.00 

6.60 

a.oo 

1.05 

6.00 

5.50 

1.35 

1.16 

6.50 

1.00 

1.00 

4.76 

Out 

2.10 

11.60 

1.76 

9.60 

1.40 

1.60 

8.00 

1.20 

7.00 

9.00 

BEETS8 

Prices  on  application 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

8-lB.  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.90 


1.20 

HIbo 


SAUER  KRAUT* 
Standard,  No.  2..., 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10 _ _ 


1.25 

’4.06 


.95 

1.30 

1.40 

4.00 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 


INO.  O  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1, 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.80 

1.05 

1.10 

3.50 


.70 

.65 

1.20 

1.15 

1.85 

1.85 

5.50 

4.75 

.60 


.85 

1.40 

1.35 

4.50 

4.50 


TOMATO  PUREE* 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25 


Canned  Fruits 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.50  4.76 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz. .  1.16  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.76  5.00 

CORN* 


Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 - 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Ck) . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2. 
F.  O.  B.  Co . 


Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  1.20 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.65  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.06  1.16 

No.  10 . 6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOBIATOES* 

Standard  Na  2 .  1.36  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26  . . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  _ 

P.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  .95 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.76  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.50  6.00 


R.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve.  No.  1.. 

Petit  Pois . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

No.  3  .  1.05  1.40 

No.  10  .  3.75 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.50 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  5.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2i/^ .  2.25 

Choice,  No.  2^4 .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  7.00 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  16.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00 

California  Standard  2Vi . . . 

Choice,  No.  2^........ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C.  2.35 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 


Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3. 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Y«dlew,  No.  8 . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2. 


1.10 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.45 

1.20 

4.50 

Unpeeied,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

7.00 

5.00 

1.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.10 

1.36 

No.  3  . . . 

1.66 

1.50 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

4.50 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

. 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.25 

No.  3  . 

1.85 

i.-ii 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vo.. 

2.60 

Choice  . 

3.50 

3.25 

Fancy  . 

3.76 

1.40 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . 

9.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama.  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  9 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 . 

2.85 

2.60 

s^so 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2*4 . 

2.70 

2.45 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.20 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

10.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water.  No  10 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water.  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 
Preserved,  No.  1.... 
Preserved,  No.  2.... 


Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1 

totra,  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Standard.  Water.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

7.26 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

4.00 

3.6C 

No.  10s  . 

14.76 

.55 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . .  .. 

1.10 

15  oz . 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

17  oz.  . 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz. . 

4.00 

*/4-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

4.00 

2.25 

^-Ib.  eases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

2.45 

2.75 

8.00 

Standards.  4  oz . 

1.25 

1.36 

2.50 

2.70 

2.50 

1.49 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

2.65 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

2!60 

1.45 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

3.60 

2.65 

6.00 

1.76 

Flat.  No.  *4 . 

Cohoe.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.60 

1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

2.40 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . . 

12.00 

Flat,  No.  % . . . . . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium.  Red.  Tall . 

1.45 

1.60 

2.00 

1.50 

SHRIMP* 

1.86 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

1.90 

14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

^4  Oil,  Keyless . 

*3.75 

*4.76 

*4  Oil.  Decorated . . . 

1.20 

6.76 

*4  Oil.  Tomato.  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

*3.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  *4,  per  ease. . 

2.25 

2.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

1.30 

White.  14s  . 

White,  14s  . 

14.00 

8.00 

14.50 

26.00 

7.00 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

18.26 

6.50 

12.50 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  *48  . . 

7.00 

Yellow,  Is  . 

18.26 

I 
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‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 


QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 


BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 


Phone  Wolfe  6300 


Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


DAD”  LOWEREE 


Metal  Package  Corporation 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


CARLE  COOLING 
Sales  Manager 
“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


“BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 


Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  28,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Revision  of  Pea  Statistics  Clears  That  Market  of  Mis¬ 
givings — Rumors  of  More  Mergers  and  Food  Lines 
May  Be  Checked  by  Stock  Market  Action — Small 
Order  Buying  Keeps  Steady. 

Market  trends — The  most  important  market- 
influencing  happening  since  our  last  review  has 
been  the  discovery  and  correction  of  a  serious  er¬ 
ror  in  the  pea  statistics  for  1929.  This  is  given  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  It  makes  no  difference  how  the 
error  happened  or  who  was  to  blame;  the  important 
thing  is  that  there  was  on  overstatement  of  nearly 
700,000  cases  in  the  original  pea  pack  figures.  Take 
these  nearly  700,000  cases  away  from  the  figures  for 
the  1929  pea  pack  and  it  brings  it  down  close  to  the 
pack  of  1928,  which  means  about  normal,  and  that  of 
course  puts  a  new  complexion  upon  the  pea  situation  of 
today  and  for  the  balance  of  the  selling  season.  Since 
the  market  absorbed  practically  all  of  the  1928  pack 
and  all  previous  holdings,  leaving  only  a  very  small 
carryover  into  this  year,  and  with  this  season’s  pack 
running  about  normal,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  canned  peas  will  be  numbered  among  the  scarce 
and  high  canned  food  products  early  in  1930.  And 
that  is  a  worth  while  market  consideration.  Its  effect 
is  already  seen.  The  big  figures  caused  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
rest,  for  they  ran  counter  to  the  ideas  of  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  authorities,  who  expected  only  a  normal  output, 
and  they  were  at  variance  with  the  Government’s  crop 
and  yield  reports  for  the  season,  and  this  caused  some 
to  say  that  the  pump  had  been  used  to  stretch  the  pack. 
There  was  a  double  shock  in  this  thought,  first  because 
the  pea  canners  had  always  been  credited  with  being 
better  business  men  than  to  do  a  foolish  trick  of  that 
sort,  and  secondly  because  canned  peas  were  generally 
regarded  as  free  of  such  manipulation.  So  ihis  cor¬ 
rection  not  only  helps  the  marketing  situation  in  can¬ 
ned  peas,  but  it  clears  the  product  and  the  canners  of 
unfavorable  comment.  And  the  weakness  which 
threatened  to  develop  in  canned  peas  is  changing  lo 
strength. 


The  next  important  happening,  important  to  every 
man  in  the  industry,  is  the  upheaval  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  past  month.  The  country  has  become  almost 
used  to  hearing  that  there  was  a  two  billion  loss  in 
stocks  one  day,  to  be  followed  the  next  by  another  two 
billion  reduction.  And  then  Wednesday,  the  23d,  came 
along  to  vary  this  slightly  by  making  the  values  shrink 
three  billions.  We  are  told,  and  everyone  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  explicitly,  that  this  is  mere  “paper”  loss,  and 
means  nothing  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  losses.  In 
former  years  any  single  day’s  terrific  losses — for  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  a  terrific  item — would  have  produced  a 
financial  panic  which  would  have  ruined  most,  if  not 
all,  of  us.  So  for  the  stability  of  the  market  the  thing 
should  be  understood.  The  “paper”  loss  means  that  if 
you  owned  a  block  of  the  stocks  which  so  heavily  de¬ 
clined  you  would  suffer  no  actual  loss  unless  you  sold 
them  while  down.  That  is,  suppose  you  held  100  shares 
of  these  stocks  and  paid  in  full  for  them  at  $100  per 
share.  You  considered  yourself  as  having  $10,000  of 
real  worth  in  them.  Now  suppose  this  drop  in  Wall 
Street  brought  that  stock  down  to  $75  per  share,  then 
your  holdings  would  be  worth  only  $7,500  So  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  on  your  investment,  but 
only  on  paper.  If  you  hold  on  to  your  stocks  they  may 
go  back  to  the  full  $10,000  value.  The  real  test  of  the 
financial  strength  of  the  country  is  that  it  can  stand 
a  shock  of  this  kind  v/ithout  hurt,  because  the  stocks 
are  actually  owned  and  not  only  partially  paid  for. 
>^nd  it  is  this  fact  which  has  made  ridiculous  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Reserve  Bank  system  to  stop  speculation, 
as  they  thought.  Stocks  bought  outright  and  owned 
are  investments,  and  not  speculations,  so  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  check  speculation  went  for  naught.  But  they 
were  faced  with  another  danger,  and  it  is  that  that 
they  are  aiming  at,  we  believe. 

There  has  been  a  veritable  fever  of  trust  making, 
the  bankers  taking  two  or  three  or  more  well-known 
concerns  and  form.ing  them  into  one  big  company,  and 
then  issuing  stocks  to  ten  times  the  original  value  of 
fhe  amalgamated  concerns.  This  has  brought  a  flood 
of  new  stocks  onto  the  market,  and  seemingly  there 
have  always  been  more  eager  buyers  waiting  to  put 
their  money  into  them  than  stocks  to  supply  them.  It 
has  been  like  another  Florida  land  boom,  and  just  as 
dangerous,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  banks  are  try¬ 
ing  to  check  this  wild  stock  making  by  slashing  the 
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market  so  that  further  extensions  of  stocks  will  be 
stopped.  If  they  succeed  it  will  be  hard  on  the  men 
who  expected  to  swell  a  good  little  business  worth 
$100,000  into  a  million  dollars  worth  of  stocks,  but  it 
will  be  a  blessing  for  the  public.  In  any  event,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  market  is  a  very  serious  market  con¬ 
sideration  for  canned  foods,  because  the  only  thing  that 
can  hurt  canned  foods  values  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  1930  canning  season  is  a  serious  upheaval  in 
general  business,  and  that  can  only  come  from  the  stock 
market.  The  business  of  the  country  is  fine  and  strong 
and  eager  to  go  ahead,  and  it  will  continue  so  indefi¬ 
nitely  if  we  can  curb  the  greediness  of  the  bankers. 
Money  today  is  the  greatest  business  of  our  country, 
and  that  is  not  good  for  the  country. 

The  air  is  filled  with  the  rumors  of  mergers  and 
more  mergers  in  the  food  lines  and  in  the  supply  lines 
of  this  industry,  and  this  will  only  stop  when  the  bank¬ 
ers  can  no  longer  find  “takers”  for  this  flood  of  newly- 
created  stocks,  and  the  present  action  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  will  not  help  the  sale  of  new  stocks. 


The  market — The  generally  expressed  opinion 
is  that  buying  is  quiet  in  nearly  all  lines  of  canned 
foods.  And  yet  the  tomato  canners  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  well  satisfied,  their  futures  having  taken  up 
the  greater  part  of  their  packs,  and  the  remainder  they 
consider  as  very  good  property.  Evidently  there  were 
some  canners  who  were  anxious  to  close  up  the  season’s 
business  and  let  all  remaining  stock  go  at  what  it  would 
bring.  This  is  not  surprising  in  tomato  canning,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  side  line  with  a  lot  of  them,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  side  line  they  often  figure  their  tomatoes  to 
cost  actually  less  than  what  they  do.  So  they  feel  that 
they  have  made  some  money  on  their  futures,  and  the 
market  being  good  on  spots,  they  are  willing  to  take 
what  they  can  get,  “chink”  the  monev  in  their  pockets 
and  feel  content.  This  does  not  do  the  market  any 
good,  and  has  caused  a  little  weakness.  But  there  were 
not  enough  such  sales  to  make  any  deep  impression, 
even  when  the  best  eff  orts  were  made  to  make  a  single 
sale  look  like  a  million.  The  buyers  know  they  are 
getting  real  bargains  in  canned  tomatoes  when  they  get 
anything  off  the  full  market  price,  and  further  they 
know  that  even  these  slight  concessions  will  soon  be 
over  with  and  higher  prices  prevail.  So  the  buyers  are 
grabbing  the  bargains,  and  the  market  is  thereby  losing 
chance  for  further  weakness.  There  are  but  few 
changes  in  prices  this  week,  in  tomatoes  or  in  any  other 
canned  products. 

There  has  been  some  canning  of  spinach  this  week, 
and  what  has  come  in  looked  like  good  quality.  The 
crop  is  not  good,  however,  and  the  fall  pack  will  be 
light. 

The  market  has  taken  the  hint  about  sweet  potatoes 
— ^to  get  the  orders  in  or  they  would  not  be  canned — 
and  has  been  buying. 

The  big  buyers  seem  to  be  absent,  well  satisfied,  no 
doubt,  with  the  futures  now  being  received ;  but  there 
has  been  some  good  business  with  the  little  buyers  for 
less  than  carlots,  and  for  the  whole  range  of  canned 
foods,  and  usually  at  full  market  prices.  The  prices 
will  be  found  on  their  regular  page. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Quiet — Sweet  Potatoes  Active — One  Tomato 
Sale  Causes  Much  Talk — Corn  Strong — Buying  Peas 
Slows  Down — Lull  in  Fruit  Buying — Salmon  and 
Tuna  in  Fair  Demand — String  Beans  Firm. 

New  York,  October  24,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — Buying  has  fallen  off  slightly  this 
week,  but  prices  continue  to  rule  generally  firm. 
A  slight  setback  in  Southern  canned  tomatoes  in 
the  No.  10  size  is  reported,  with  an  offering  of  this  size 
at  $4.40,  as  against  the  general  quotation  of  $4.50. 
However,  the  offering  was  not  of  great  volume,  and 
was  thought  to  be  a  distress  lot.  Tomato  puree  is  scarce, 
canners  being  well  sold  up  on  the  new  pack.  There  is 
not  much  spot  business  being  done  in  peas  or  corn,  but 
quotations  show  no  change.  There  is  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  in  sweet  potatoes.  The  buying  movement  in  can¬ 
ned  fruits  has  slowed  down  somewhat,  but  the  fish  line 
remains  active  with  prices  firm.  There  was  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  caused  the  trade  this  week  by  the  strike  of 
wholesale  grocers’  truck  drivers,  which  was  thought  to 
have  been  settled  on  Monday,  but  which  started  again 
with  the  walkout  of  the  drivers  for  two  of  the  largest 
wholesale  houses  here.  However,  this  will  be  but  a 
temporary  hindrance,  and  will  exert  no  influence  on  the 
general  market. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Reports  of  an  offer  of  No.  10 
Southern  tomatoes  at  10c  under  quotations,  or  $4.40, 
are  discounted  in  the  general  market  here.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  believed,  that  this  was  a  distress  offering  of  small 
proportions.  The  tomato  market  is  continuing  very 
firm,  with  goods  moving  into  distributive  channels  in 
steady  and  large  volume.  The  fact  that  the  stocks  of 
old-pack  tomatoes  were  practically  completely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  due  to  last  year’s  abnormally  small  pack,  meant 
that  the  new  pack  would  receive  a  strong  welcome.  This 
has  been  proven  by  the  advance  sales  and  by  the  fact 
that  packers  in  general  have  but  slight  stocks  left. 
Quotations  continue  at  unchanged  levels,  with  Is  at 
60c,  2s  at  85c,  3s  at  $1.35  and  10s  as  $4.50.  Packing 
has  been  completed  for  this  year,  and  figures  will  short¬ 
ly  be  available  as  to  the  extent  of  this  year’s  pack. 

Corn — The  market  is  strong  here  in  canned  corn,  al¬ 
though  there  is  not  a  large  volume  of  business  being 
placed.  Early  buying  filled  the  needs  of  the  market  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  with  canners  holding  to  firmer 
ideas  on  prices,  wholesalers  are  holding  off  from  fur¬ 
ther  commitments,  watching  developments,  which  they 
feel  might  bring  about  a  change  in  the  price  question. 
It  is  a  fact  that  few  canners  will  now  sell  at  the  prices 
first  named.  It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that 
this  year  the  canners  underestimated  costs  to  a  serious 
extent,  and  it  will  be  the  late  buyers  who  make  up  their 
losses  for  them  by  paying  the  higher  scale.  The  trade 
here  feels  that  corn,  while  a  recognized  staple  canned 
product,  still  does  not  enjoy  the  consimrption  popular¬ 
ity  of  tomatoes  or  peas,  and  that  they  can  afford  to  hold 
back  in  their  buying. 

Sweet  Potatoes — Some  excellent  business  is  being 
booked  here  on  canned  sweet  potatoes,  a  line  which  is 
growing  in  popularity  rapidly.  Prices  are  firm  at  estab- 
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lished  levels,  with  2s  at  90c,  2V:>s  at  $1,051/2  to  $1.10, 
3s  at  $1.15  to  $1.20,  and  $10s  at  $3.50,  all  for  prompt 
shipment. 

Peas — The  buying  movement  in  canned  peas  has 
slowed  down  somewhat,  and  wholesalers  are  passing 
along  their  earlier  purchases.  A  strong  market  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  peas,  and  the  steadiness  of  prices  indicates 
that  this  feeling  is  held  generally  in  first  hands  as  well 
as  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

Canned  Fruits — There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  lull 
in  order  placing  for  canned  fruits,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions.  There  has  been  some  good  business  done  in 
Keifer  pears,  which,  in  heavy  syrup,  are  now  available 
for  immediate  shipment  from  Maryland  at  $1.10  for 
standard  2s,  $1.55  for  2i/2S>  $1.65  for  3s,  and  $5.25  for 
No.  iOs. 

Salmon  and  Tuna — The  fish  packs  are  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  with  salmon  and  tuna  the  outstanding  item. 
Salmon  prices  are  holding  steady  and  a  good  volume  of 
future  business  is  being  placed.  Spot  goods  are  also  in 
good  call.  Tuna  is  strong  and  some  wanted  sizes  are 
in  short  supply. 

Crab  Meat — A  strong  call  is  developing  for  crab  meat 
with  a  lack  of  offerings  in  the  fancy  No.  1,  a  desired 
pack.  Prices  are  strong  and  it  is  indicated  here  that 
the  market  is  in  the  seller’s  hands. 

Asparagus — A  steady  movement  in  the  popular  as¬ 
paragus  tips  packs  continues,  with  prices  unchanged. 
These  goods  are  moving  rapidly  through  distributive 
channels,  according  to  reports  to  wholesale  houses  in 
the  local  market. 

String  Beans — Prices  have  tightened  somewhat  and 
buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  covering  their  fu¬ 
ture  needs.  No.  2s  are  still  moving  in  good  volume  at 
$1  f.  0.  b.  factory. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shortage  of  Canned  Foods  Beginning  to  Pinch  in 
Places — Strong  Undercurrent  of  Interest  in  Corn — 
Tomato  Market  Rather  Quiet. 

Chicago,  October  23,  1929. 

The  widespread  shortage  of  canned  foods  has  be¬ 
gun  to  pinch  in  many  places,  and  heavy  requisi¬ 
tions  and  requests  for  quotations  from  many 
quarters  are  having  the  effect  of  putting  many  whole¬ 
salers,  at  least  in  some  measure,  back  in  the  market 
again,  prompted  by  a  realization  that  any  stocks  they 
may  be  needing  a  bit  later  can  be  more  advantageously 
acquired  now  than  later. 

To  anyone  doubting  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation,  let  him  try  to  get  offerings  on  a  round  lot  of 
most  any  canned  foods  item  and  see  the  reactions  which 
indicate  market  strength. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  general  readjustment 
in  prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  advances  will  not 
be  so  great  as  to  force  the  much-needed  consumer 
largely  out  of  the  picture. 

The  canners  generally  seem  perfectly  willing  to  clean 
up  at  fair  prices ;  if  prices  go  up  abnormally  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  middlemen  or  speculators,  and  if  they  over¬ 
do  the  limits  on  prices  on  some  goods  it  will  be  up  to 
them  to  pay  the  penalty  of  over-graspingness. 


Corn — A  very  strong  undercurrent  of  interest,  when 
an  item  gets  into  such  shape  that  canners  are  still  buy¬ 
ing  from  each  other  at  full  market  prices,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  confidence  in  the  future  of  that  product  is  sub¬ 
stantially  based. 

We  do  not  hear  of  much  change  in  price,  but  best 
posted  operators  seem  to  be  quietly  acquiring  holdings 
where  this  can  be  done  without  upsetting  the  present 
basis. 

The  larger  sizes.  No.  5  and  No.  10  cans  corn,  are 
practically  off  the  market  now,  and  a  number  of  big 
cutlets  still  anxious  for  more  supplies. 

Tomatoes— Market  rather  quiet.  This  does  not  mean 
that  everybody  is  supplied,  but  the  slight  easiness  in 
Eastern  pack  has  taken  the  keen  edge  off  buying  in 
standard  tomatoes.  The  better  grades  are  out  of  sup¬ 
ply  in  any  case,  and  buyers  have  quite  lost  interest  in 
trying  to  look  further.  Similarly,  this  is  the  case  with 
puree  and  catsup. 

It  is  interesting  to  anticipate  what  sort  of  turn  pub¬ 
lic  appetite  will  have  to  take  this  next  year  to  cover  the 
tomato  craving  Avhich  nature  does  not  choose  to  fully 
satisfy  this  year. 

Peas — A  nice,  .steady  grind;  each  week  a  steady 
stream  of  cars  keeps  rolling  into  the  city  to  satisfy  the 
unending  demand. 

California  Fruits — Some  good  strength  to  such  offer¬ 
ings  as  are  available.  Much  carload  business  offered 
at  small  concessions  from  the  general  printed  asking 
prices  has  been  turned  down  flatly,  which  indicates 
either  an  actual  shortage  or  a  general  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  situation. 

Some  buyers  here  predict  some  wobbliness  will  de¬ 
velop  when  the  usual  November-December  lull  arrives, 
but  at  least  part  of  these  comments  are  fathered  by  an 
ulterior  wish. 

Canned  Foods  Mystery — Where  has  the  stuff  all 
gone?  This  is  being  asked  more  than  once  by  many 
nuzzled  operators,  and  no  entirely  satisfactory  reply 
has  as  yet  been  given.  There  are  at  least  several  ap¬ 
parent  contributing  causes,  with  no  doubt  some  ob¬ 
scure  ones  which  will  show  up  later. 

1.  An  unusually  poor,  dry  summer  for  garden  veg¬ 
etables,  with  a  shortened  cannery  production ;  the  hiick- 
.rter  no  doubt  suffered  equally.  We  all  overlooked  that 
fact  at  the  time.  The  housewife  made  a  heavier  drag 
on  the  canned  foods  shelf  than  usual  this  past  summer. 

2.  For  the  reason  above  .stated,  the  amount  of  home 
canning  was  greatly  reduced,  at  least  some  distributors 
fell  far  short  of  their  1928  sales  on  glass  jars. 

3.  A  generally  improved  quality  of  canned  foods, 
thus  reducing  sales  resistance  and  prompting  consumer 
to  tend  to  repeat  on  canned  foods  more  frequently. 

4.  A  subtle  “acceptance”  of  canned  foods  by  the  con¬ 
servative  old  rank  and  file  who  a  decade  ago  felt  an 
apology  when  feeding  the  family  canned  foods  was  due. 
The  change  is  deep  seated  and  important,  and  we  all 
know  it  is  true  everywhere,  although  nothing  outspoken 
about  it. 

5.  Canned  Foods  Lecture  Bureau.  This  movement, 
at  least  in  the  Middle  West,  is  covering  a  lot  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  doing  a  world  of  good.  Of  course,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  in  its  infancy,  but  the  results  are  so  pleasing 
to  everybody  who  has  w^atched  it  that  it  is  rumored  that 
the  National  Canners  Association  plans  to  look  with 
favor  into  lending  it  their  serious  attention  at  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Convention.  It  is  really  a  national  issue,  although 
thus  far  the  Western  Canners  Association  has  had  to 
do  the  initial  work. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Canners  Continue  to  Seek  Any  Remaining  Tomatoes 
in  the  Feld — Sales  Slow  Down — Pack  May  Exceed 
Last  Year’s — Holdings  Light  and  Not  Sufficient  to 
Meet  Demand — Beans  Down  to  Piece  -  Lots — Light 
Pack  of  No.  10  Apples — Canners  to  Meet. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Oct.  24,  1929. 

WEATHER — Normal  October  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past 
week.  Canners  report  that  the  rainfall  of  the 
11th  inst.  proved  to  be  a  detriment  rather  than  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  few  tomatoes  that  remain  on  the  vines.  There 
has  been  a  drop  in  the  temperature  the  past  few  days, 
with  a  light  frost.  This,  however,  will  make  no  mate¬ 
rial  difference,  as  there  are  very  few  tomatoes  left  on 
the  vines,  and  canners  generally  have  closed  down  their 
factories  for  the  season. 

Tomato  Packing — ^The  few  canners  who  have  been 
trying  to  run  their  factories  for  the  past  two  weeks  in 
the  packing  of  tomatoes  report  light,  short  runs,  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  total  number  of  cars  packed  during  the 
period  mentioned  has  been  very  limited,  indeed.  The 
general  quality  and  color  of  fruit,  however,  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

Tomato  Sales — While  the  sale  of  tomatoes  during 
the  past  week  has  not  been  heavy,  same  has  been  in 
keeping  with  the  limited  holdings  of  canners  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  principal  sales  during  last  week  were;  Is 
standard  10  oz.  at  62V2C  and  2s  standard  at  95c,  with  a 
few  cars  of  No.  2  extra  good  quality  and  color  at  $1.00. 
All  these  sales,  so  far  as  we  have  been  advised,  were 
for  immediate  or  prompt  shipment. 

Tomato  Offerings — The  principal  offerings  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  Ozarks  now  are  No.  1  standard  10  oz.,  62y2C 
to  65c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c  to  92i/2c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  95c  to  $1.00;  No.  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable, 
$1.40;  No.  10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $5.00.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  canners  holding  any  No.  3  standards. 

Tomato  Pack  Estimate — It  is  not  yet  possible  to  defi¬ 
nitely  determine  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  this  year 
in  the  Ozarks.  From  the  most  reliable  information  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  now  believed  that  the  total  pack  for  this 
year  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  canners’  unsold  holdings 
are  thought  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  that 
will  come  fer  tomatoes  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Canners  are  firm  in  their  belief  that 
there  will  be  a  good  steady  demand  right  along,  and 
with  their  limited  holdings  it  won’t  take  vei’y  long  to 
market  the  care  remaining  unsold. 

Spot  Green  Beans — ^We  do  not  know  of  any  carload 
lots  of  No.  2  cut  green  beans  held  by  canners  in  any 
part  of  the  district.  There  are  at  this  date,  however, 
a  few  part-car  lots  that  are  being  offered  at  $1.00  to 
$1.10  to  dozen,  factory  points,  for  shipment  in  cars 
with  No.  2  tomatoes.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate 
any  lots  of  No.  10  cut  green  beans  in  any  part  of  the 
district. 

Greens — We  are  unable  to  locate  any  offerings  of 
mustard  greens  or  turnip  greens.  The  fall  crop  was  al¬ 


most  a  total  failure,  and  the  very  limited  pack  in  cans 
will  probably  be  applied  on  sales  of  futures. 

Canned  Apples — The  pack  of  No.  10  canned  apples  is 
proving  ve^  light,  and  will  soon  be  over.  If  any  are 
obtainable  in  the  district  now,  the  price  would  not  be 
less  than  $3.50  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  North¬ 
west  Arkansas. 

Canners’  Meeting — It  now  seems  probable  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  will  be  held 
sometime  during  the  month  of  November.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  unusual.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  just 
what  action  the  canners  will  take  in  this  November 
meeting,  if  same  is  held,  but  the  matter  of  acreage  of 
tomatoes  and  beans,  and  the  price  that  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  growers,  is  usually  discussed.  The  matter  of  freight 
rates  on  sunplies  and  on  outgoing  shipments  of  finished 
goods  is  also  important,  and  is  generally  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  and  some  action  taken. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Quality  and  Not  Quantity  to  Be  Looked  For  in  the 
Shrimp  —  Drop  in  Temperature  Causing  Oyster 
Trade  to  Look  Up  the  Dealers. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  23,  1929. 

SHRIMP — Quality  and  not  quantity  is  the  order  of 
things  in  the  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama,  and  this 
would  work  out  all  right  provided  the  canners 
could  get  ten  times  the  price  that  they  are  getting  for 
their  canned  crustaceans,  but,  unfortunately,  the  trade 
is  not  concerned  on  what  it  costs  to  produce  these  fine 
shrimp,  and  they  have  set  a  limit  to  the  price  that  they 
will  pay,  which  at  present  is  far  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

However,  the  shrimp  packers  are  good  sports,  and 
they  play  the  game  to  the  finish,  hoping  against  hope 
each  day  for  the  shrimp  to  strike.  The  shrimp  that  the 
factories  are  now  gettting  is  certainly  large,  fancy 
stock,  but  they  don’t  get  enough  to  operate  one  day  in 
the  w'eek  full  time,  hence  the  few  shrimp  that  are  being 
packed  co.st  the  canners  more  than  they  are  able  to  sell 
them  for,  so  this  condition  is  not  expected  to  last  very 
long  or  some  of  those  in  the  industry  will  be  forced  to 
look  for  other  means  of  livelihood,  which  they  are  not 
getting  out  of  the  shrimp-canning  business  at  present. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  faring  a  little  better 
than  Alabama,  and  they  are  able  to  get  enough  shrimp 
to  operate  their  factories  about  two  days  in  the  week, 
w’hich  is  nothing  to  brag  on.  All  in  all,  the  shrimp  pack 
in  this  section  is  moving  very  slowly. 

The  raw  trade  is  not  absorbing  any  great  quantity 
of  raw,  headless  shrimp,  and  this  gives  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories  a  few  more  shrimp  than  they  would  ordinarily 
get  if  there  was  a  big  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp 
and  the  raw  shippers  were  using  all  the  shrimp  that 
they  could  get. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  very  active  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices,  f.  o.  b.  factory :  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  medium;  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
fancy.  The  $1.75  price  is  for  fancy,  selected,  graded 
stock. 
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The  trade  are  taking  more  and  more  to  the  graded 
shrimp,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  will  be  a  question  of 
a  short  time  and  all  shrimp  canning  plants  will  have  to 
be  equipped  with  graders,  because  the  trade  will  insist 
on  standard  graded  shrimp. 

Oysters — ^The  themiometer  took  a  dozen  degree  drop 
in  the  temperature  this  week,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  the  trade  is  looking  up  the  oyster  dealers,  instead 
of  the  dealers  going  after  the  trade;  thus  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot  this  week.  However,  real  cold  days 
don’t  usually  last  over  two  or  three  days  in  our  Sunny 
South,  and  then  balmy  weather  prevails,  but  these  cold 
spells  serve  to  “pep”  up  things  and  create  an  appetite 
for  cold  weather  delicacies,  which  stimulates  the  de¬ 
mand  for  oysters  and  helps  to  move  the  bivalves.  Or¬ 
ders  for  raw  oysters  have  swamped  the  shippers  in 
this  section  in  the  last  two  days,  but  they  are  gradually 
catching  up,  and  unless  a  severe  spell  of  bad  weather 
visits  this  section  things  will  be  back  to  normal  in  the 
raw  packing  plants  in  a  couple  of  days. 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  is  brisk  and  quite  a 
good  volume  of  business  has  been  booked  and  is  being 
shipped  out.  The  oysters  planted  by  the  Alabama  Con¬ 
servation  Department  this  spring  are  certainly  doing 
well,  and  are  developing  much  faster  into  matured  oys¬ 
ters  than  was  ever  expected.  The  prices  of  cove  oys¬ 
ters  are  as  follows:  S1.35  per  dozen  for  5-ounce  cans 
and  $2.75  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


A  few  packers  are  still  offering  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
but  only  a  few  sizes  and  grades  are  to  be  had  from  first 
hands,  and  jobbers  seem  to  be  sold  up  about  as  closely. 
In  the  No.  2V2  size  about  all  to  be  had  seems  to  be  sec¬ 
onds  and  these  are  priced  at  $2.75,  the  opening  price 
with  most  packers.  In  the  No.  1  size  a  few  standards 
are  still  to  ^  had  at  $1.85,  while  in  No.  10  the  available 
stocks  are  confined  largely  to  water  at  $7.50  and  pie, 
solid  pack,  at  $6.50. 

In  the  line  of  plums  the  situation  is  much  the  same 
as  on  cherries,  stocks  being  very  limited.  Some  stand¬ 
ard  No.  21/2S  are  still  to  be  had  at  $1.75,  choice  No.  1 
at  $1.30,  and  choice  No.  2  at  $1.55. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  brought  out 
a  new  list  showing  advances  on  canned  prunes,  these 
ranging  from  20c  a  dozen  on  the  buffet  size  to  50c  .a 
dozen  on  No.  21/2  tins.  The  prune  crop  in  California 
was  a  light  one  and  the  dried  fruit  is  being  held  at 
high  figures. 

Canners  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  de¬ 
mand  for  asparagus  and  most  of  the  pack  has  long  been 
disposed  of.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  season’s  output  is  still  in  first  hands  unsold. 
Asparagus  seems  to  have  come  into  its  own  in  a  no¬ 
uncertain  manner,  with  increased  sales  reported  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Buyers  made  very  heavy  purchases  of  spinach  early 
in  the  season  and  are  just  commencing  to  come  back 
into  the  market  again.  The  size  of  the  pack  proved  a 
surprise  to  all  concerned,  but  prices  are  being  firmly 
maintained,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  record  output 
will  be  moved  without  difficulty.  For  several  years 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  canned  spinach  to  meet 
the  demand  and  this  season’s  pack  is  expected  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  just  how  much  can  be  cared  for. 


Market  Responding  to  the  Publicity  Given  Figures  of 
the  Peach  Pack — Advances  in  Canned  Prunes — Sal¬ 
mon  Market  Quiet — Notes  of  Interest. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Oct.  22,  1929. 

although  less  than  two  weeks  have  passed  since 
the  making  public  by  the  Canners’  League  of  Cal- 
^  ^  ifornia  of  figures  covering  the  cling  and  freestone 
peach  pack  for  the  season,  the  market  has  already  re¬ 
sponded  and  increased  business  is  coming  in  from  some 
sections  of  the  country  where  buyers  had  been  keeping 
orders  down  to  goods  needed  for  immediate  require¬ 
ments.  The  Pacific  Coast  trade  seems  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  its  needs  for  canned  peaches  quite  fully  and  local 
buyers  are  not  in  the  market  to  any  great  extent,  but 
an  increased  demand  is  noted  from  the  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board  and  from  the  Middle  West.  The  full  line  of 
peaches  is  still  available,  but  only  a  few  packers  still 
have  complete  stocks,  with  some  having  only  a  few 
items  to  offer.  Export  business  has  not  been  heavy  at 
any  time  this  season,  either  on  peaches  or  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits,  the  higher  prices  not  being  to  the 
liking  of  the  foreign  trade.  Small  orders  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  regularity  and  business  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  as  stocks  abroad  become  depleted. 
From  now  on  business  in  canned  fruits  will  be  of  a 
more  or  less  routine  nature,  buyers  making  purchases 
largely  as  the  goods  are  needed,  with  much  shopping 
around  to  get  the  desired  assortments.  The  publication 
of  figures  on  the  peach  pack  has  stimulated  interest  in 
other  fruits,  and  apricots  and  pears  especially  have 
moved  more  freely  during  the  last  two  weeks. 


The  market  for  canned  salmon  has  quieted  down  a 
little,  but  the  movement  is  reported  to  be  about  as 
usual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Practically  no  red  sal¬ 
mon  is  to  be  had  from  first  hands,  at  least  not  in  any 
sizeable  lots,  and  other  varieties  are  being  firmly  held 
at  the  revised  prices  put  out  a  short  time  following  the 
announcement  of  opening  prices.  A  splendid  pack  of 
pinks  and  chums  has  been  made  and  packers  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  report  a  profitable  season,  there 
having  been  many  economies  effected  in  the  industry 
of  late.  During  the  past  two  years  many  consolidations 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  salmon  packing  indus- ' 
try  and  the  numerous  small  concerns  have  given  place 
to  a  few  large  ones,  making  use  of  modern  methods  in 
buying,  selling  and  packing.  Such  firms  as  the  Pacific 
American  Company  and  the  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon 
Company  have  come  to  the  front  and  are  showing 
splendid  profits.  The  pack  of  the  latter  concern  has 
been  completed  and  is  reported  to  be  within  3,000  cases 
of  the  600,000-mark  set  early  in  the  season. 

Exports  of  canned  and  prepared  fruits  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  totaled 
115,459,132  pounds,  valued  at  $12,096,377,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  111,971,536  pounds,  valued  at  $11,488,799, 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Shipments  of 
canned  peaches  for  the  period  were  44,879,463  pounds. 
Fruits  for  salad,  which  were  not  considered  sufficiently 
important  a  year  ago  to  be  given  a  separate  listing, 
have  shown  a  great  increase  and  are  now  being  listed 
separately. 

The  Canners’  League  of  California  is  making  active 
preparations  for  its  1930  convention  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  holding  this  at  the  Hotel  Del 
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Monte,  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  February  26th  to 
March  1st,  inclusive.  While  work  on  the  program  has 
not  been  commenced,  the  plan  is  to  shorten  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions.  It  is  hoped  that  technical  papers  can  be 
printed  and  distributed,  as  is  done  at  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  with  discussions  on 
these  during  the  sessions.  The  convention  dates  have 
been  announced  early  so  that  members  may  plan  their 
Eastern  trips  accordingly. 

Sixty  thousand  cases  of  California  canned  ripe  olives, 
pooled  by  the  new  California  Ripe  Olive  Distributors, 
Ltd.,  for  the  exploitation  of  new  markets,  have  been 
sent  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  an  intensive  sales 
campaign  will  be  launched  at  once.  Other  pooled  lots 
will  be  sent  into  the  markets  as  the  campaign  pro¬ 
gresses.  Olive  packers  have  determined  to  grade  up 
their  packs  and  the  smaller  sizes  are  to  be  eliminated. 
The  production  of  this  fruit  is  steadily  increasing, 
while  consumption  has  not  increa.sed  in  proportion.  A 


Federal-State  market  survey  shows  that  65  per  cent  of 
American  olive  consumption  is  in  three  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

The  Felice  &  Perrelli  Canning  Company,  operating 
plants  at  San  Jose  and  Gilroy,  Cal.,  have  arranged  to 
erect  a  third  plant  and  have  chosen  a  site  in  the 
Greater  San  Francisco  field,  having  purchased  a  nine- 
acre  tract  in  the  suburban  city  of  Richmond.  Work  on 
the  new  cannery,  is  to  be  started  at  once,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  have  it  in  full  operation  next  summer.  The 
building  is  expected  to  cost  about  $185,000  and  equip¬ 
ment  $118,000,  according  to  preliminary  estimates. 

Crivello  Bros.,  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  have  leased  a  site 
for  a  cannery  on  the  outer  harbor  of  Richmond,  an 
East-bay  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  and  plan  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  plant  to  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
Richmond  Packing  Corporation.  Sardines  will  be  han¬ 
dled  at  first,  but  fruits  and  vegetables  may  also  be 
packed  in  the  new  plant. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


New  Cellulose  Container  For  Canned  Foods,  Now  Under  Development,  Arouses  Wide¬ 
spread  Interest  in  Grocery  Trade  Circles — Safeway  Stores,  With  2,564  Units  in  Chain, 
Has  Shown  Rapid  Growth — First  National  Expands— Chains  Stress  Cooperation — 
Mammoth  Chain  Consolidation  in  Offing. 


Anew  container? — wholesale  grocers  and  other  canned 
foods  distributors  were  greatly  interested  last  week  in 
intimations  that  a  new  type  of  food  container  was  being 
developed  to  supplant  the  generally  used  tin  can.  The  new  con¬ 
tainer,  it  is  stated,  will  also  replace  glass  containers  for  canned 
foods. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  reports  of  the  new  container, 
threw  further  light  on  reports  that  the  American  Can  Company 
is  experimenting  with  a  cellulose  container  for  foods  which  may 
be  produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  largely  supplant  the  use  of 
tin  and  glass  for  this  purpose.  The  Eastman  Company  stated 
that  its  part  in  the  development  was  merely  to  supply  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Can  Company,  which  is 
perfecting  the  new  container.  The  Eastman  statement  said,  in 
part: 

“The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  because  of  its  extensive  man¬ 
ufacture  of  film,  was  equipped  with  facilities  for  making  the 
light,  pliable,  transparent  sheeting  needed  for  the  new  contain¬ 
ers  and  was  asked  by  the  concern  in  question  (American  Can 
Company)  to  supply  material  meeting  certain  physical  specifi¬ 
cations.  After  experimentation  to  adapt  its  existing  product  to 
the  use  of  the  concern  in  question,  Eastman  has  supplied  for  a 
number  of  months  a  sufficient  quantity  of  transparent  cellulose 
sheeting  to  fill  the  experimental  needs  of  the  patentee  concern. 
The  project  is  still  in  the  testing  stage.  Eastman  holds  none  of 
the  patents  covering  the  new  containers,  and  the  company  there¬ 
fore  is  not  in  a  position  to  grant  any  license  in  connection  with 
their  manufacture.” 

The  report  of  the  new  container  is  particularly  interesting 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  tin  cartel  is 
active  in  its  efforts  to  secure  co-operative  action  among  world 
tin  producers  in  an  effort  to  drastically  advance  tin  prices. 
W’^hile  the  current  market  for  tin  is  the  lowest  in  five  years,  and 
in  fact  is  under  the  20-year  average  for  that  metal,  there  are 
definite  indications  of  a  curtailment  of  output  due  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  low  prices.  The  British  combine,  it  is  reported,  has  been 
“bearing”  the  market  in  an  effort  to  force  some  producers,  not 
hitherto  enthusiastic  over  the  cartel  idea,  into  their  ranks.  In 
the  event  that  the  combine  is  successful,  and  the  outlook  is 
favorable  from  their  standpoint,  a  heavy  advance  in  tin  prices, 


with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  containers,  will 
naturally  ensue. 

The  question  of  transparent  containers  other  than  glass  for 
canned  foods  is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  been  discussed  in 
canned  food  circles  for  the  past  few  years.  While  little  is  known 
regarding  the  new  type  container  with  which  American  Can  is 
reporting  experiments,  the  nature  of  the  product  from  which  it 
is  made  indicates  that  material  savings  in  freight  may  be  looked 
for  with  the  use  of  the  new  container,  cellulose  containers  being 
much  lighter  in  weight  than  is  the  case  with  tin  cans. 

Canners  are  greatly  interested  in  the  possibility  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  container  for  their  product.  The  use  of  such  a  can,  it  is 
felt,  would  go  far  toward  stimulating  consumption.  Modern- 
day  merchandising,  in  the  food  line  as  in  others,  often  makes 
its  chief  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  transparent  cellulose  containers, 
from  a  merchandising  standpoint,  appear  to  be  an  ideal  com¬ 
bination. 

There  are  many  other  important  problems  which  will  have  to 
be  solved  in  relation  to  the  use  of  a  cellulose  container  for 
canned  foods,  chief  of  which,  perhaps,  deals  with  the  question 
of  heat.  It  is  expected,  now  that  the  entire  subject  has  been 
brought  out  publicly,  that  some  important  announcements  re¬ 
garding  the  new  type  container  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future,  although  it  is  possible  that  with  development  of  this 
container  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  holders  of  the 
patents  covering  the  cellulose  containers  will  prefer  to  with¬ 
hold  official  announcement  of  their  plans  until  they  have  been 
further  developed. 

In  the  meantime  the  entire  trade  is  awaiting  with  interest 
further  developments  in  the  situation. 

Safeway  Stores  Growing — Rapid  expansion  in  operations  has 
been  shown  by  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  during  the  past  year,  and 
this  chain  is  now  forging  to  the  front  in  the  ranks  of  chain 
grocery  organizations.  With  sales  for  the  past  six  months  show¬ 
ing  an  average  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  1928,  the  current  outlook  is  for  Safe¬ 
way  to  close  1929  with  a  total  business  in  excess  of  $210,000,000. 
Expansion  plans  indicate  1930  sales  of  $250,000,000,  with  $275,- 
000,000  in  sight  for  1931. 

Safeway  has  been  steadily  expanding  its  manufacturing  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  making  of  bread  and  cake,  mayonnaise,  ginger 
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The  Last  Edition  of 

“How  To  Buy 
And  Sell 
Canned  Foods” 

By 

(The  Late)  JOHN  A.  LEE 

A  Souvenir  of 'Jack”  Lee 
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ale,  ice  cream  and  the  operation  of  creameries.  The  company 
has  latterly  branched  into  the  manufacturing  field  in  a  large 
v-ay. 

Since  January  1,  last,  544  new  units  have  been  add^  to  the 
Safeway  chain,  making  a  total  of  2,564  stores  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  of  which  1,307  contain  meat  markets  in  addition  to  vhe 
grocery  departments.  Sixteen  bakeries  and  39  warehouses  also 
are  operated. 

In  line  with  the  present-day  tendency  to  diversify  stocks, 
Safeway  stores  are  no  longer  essentially  grocery  stores,  carry¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  meats  and  groceries,  a  line  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  candies,  beverages,  cigarettes,  mops  and  small  kitchen 
utensils,  while  some  of  the  units  in  the  chain  have  drug  depart¬ 
ments  and  lunch  counters. 

During  1928  the  company  opened  201  new  grocery  stores  and 
177  meat  markets.  In  addition,  the  following  companies  were 
acquired :  Arizona  Grocery  Co.,  which  with  its  subsidiary,  Pay’n 
Takit  Stores,  Inc.,  operated  24  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets 
in  Arizona;  Newway  Stores,  with  15  grocery  stores  and  11  meat 
markets,  in  El  Paso  and  vicinity;  Sanitary  Groce^  Co.,  Inc., 
operating  429  grocery  stores  and  67  meat  markets  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Eastern  Stores,  Inc.,  operating  67  grocery  stores  and 
12  meat  markets  in  Baltimore;  Piggly-Wiggly  Pacific  Co.,  Inc., 
operating  91  groceries  and  84  meat  markets  in  California,  and 
Bird  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  operating  224  grocery  stores  and  210 
meat  markets  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Kansas.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  chains  were  also  taken  over,  bringing  the  total  at  the 
close  of  1928  to  2,020  stores  handling  groceries,  of  which  855 
also  operated  meat  markets. 

The  Sun  Grocery  Company,  operating  50  stores  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  and  vicinity,  was  taken  over  early  this  year,  followed  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Western  Company,  operat¬ 
ing  174  stores  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  and  14  units  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  invasion  of  the  Canadian  field,  Safeway 
acquired  nine  stores  in  Vancouver.  Options  were  also  obtained 
on  19  units  in  the  chain  of  the  Kirkham  Groceterias,  Ltd.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans,  it  is  reported,  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  1,000 
additional  locations  in  Canada  in  the  next  three  years. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Safeway  chain  consisted  of  but  191  units. 

First  National  Expands — First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  leading 
New  England  chain  store  system,  has  acquired  the  Nicholson- 
Thackray  Co.,  operating  a  grocery  chain,  with  headquarters  at 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  The  Nicholson-Thackray  Co.  was  incorporated 
in  Rhode  Island,  February  24,  1902,  and  ranks  as  one  of  vhe 
oldest  chain  grocery  systems  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  retail  grocery  business  which  had  been  conducted 
as  a  pailnership  since  1875.  Its  first  cash-and-carry  store  was 
opened  in  1908,  but  prior  to  that  time  it  conducted  retail  gro¬ 
cery  stores.  There  are  at  present  120  stores  in  the  chain,  lo¬ 
cate  in  Pawtucket,  Providence  and  other  parts  of  Rhode  Island. 

Squire  S.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  Nicholson-Thackray  Co., 
in  announcing  its  affiliation  with  First  National,  stated  that  the 
company,  in  joining  the  ranks  of  First  National,  W'as  affording 
employees  greater  opportunity  in  the  new  and  larger  organiza¬ 
tion  and  that  with  the  added  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Nicholson-Thackray  would  greatly  benefit  by  the 
change. 

The  transaction,  it  is  announced,  involves  the  payment  of  a 
small  amount  of  cash  and  the  balance  in  common  stock. 

First  National  Stores,  including  the  Nicholson-Thackray 
chain,  now  has  a  total  of  2,500  stores  and  annual  sales  well  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000. 

Chains  Stress  Co-operation — Future  successful  development 
of  chain  stores  will  require  closer  co-operation  between  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors,  as  well  as  a  closer  study  of  retail 
sales  conditions,  said  W.  T.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Association.  Progress  in  chain  store  management,  he 
said,  should  lead  to  a  better  and  more  profitable  use  of  capital 
funds.  Possibility  for  this,  he  added,  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
ordinary  retailers  require  an  inventory  valued  at  $500,000,000 
in  order  to  attain  an  annual  sales  volume  of  $1,000,000,000, 
chain  stores  under  efficient  management  can  enjoy  a  similar 
volume  of  business  on  an  inventory  of  only  $200,000,000,  leaving 
$300,000,000  for  additional  investment  and  development. 

The  principal  purchasing  advantage  of  the  chain  store  system 
over  the  ordinary  retailer,  Mr.  Grant  said,  lies  in  its  facility 
for  direct  factory  buying  in  large  quantities,  rather  than  in 
breaking  down  manufacturers’  prices.  “It  is  unconceivable,”  he 
said,  “that  chain  stores  can  continue  their  advance  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  scale  without  establishing  their  relations  with  manufac¬ 
turers  on  a  highly  co-operative  basis.” 

Other  advantages  inherent  in  chain  operation,  Mr.  Grant  said, 
are  more  advantages  and  accurate  buying  through  a  better 
means  of  determining  the  public’s  taste,  a  turnover  of  stock 


from  tw’o  to  three  times  as  rapid  as  the  ordinary  retailer,  and 
assurance  of  a  constant  supply  of  merchandise  through  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  reordering. 

Before  the  chain  store  system  can  be  placed  on  a  highly  pro¬ 
fitable  and  permanent  basis,  he  concluded,  there  must  first  be 
elimination  of  the  “get-rich-quick”  companies  which  are  satisfy¬ 
ing  no  essential  needs  of  commerce,  as  well  as  elimination  of 
the  practice  of  selling  without  profit  for  competitive  reasons. 

Giant  Grocery  Chain  in  Making — Announcement  last  week  of 
the  acquisition  of  an  important  New  England  chain  grocery 
group  in  First  National  Stores  has  served  to  again  direct  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  to  the  reported  pending  formation  of  a  huge 
chain  to  be  made  up  of  American  Stores,  Kroger  and  First 
National. 

This  mammoth  chain  group  has  been  “in  the  making”  for 
some  months  past,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  consolidation  include 
some  of  the  strongest  banking  connections  in  the  United  States. 
Were  it  not  for  the  current  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi¬ 
gation  of  chain  stores,  their  practices  and  sensational  growth, 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  American-Kroger-First  National 
combine  would  be  an  actuality  by  this  time.  The  investigation, 
however,  coupled  with  recent  unfavorable  developments  in  vhe 
stock  market  situation,  have  served  as  effectual  bars  to  any 
amalgamation  at  this  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  an  early  and  favorable 
conclusion  of  the  Trade  Commission’s  probe,  it  is  expected  that 
actual  consolidation  of  the  chains  mentioned,  and  possibly  a 
number  of  smaller  groups  also,  will  not  develop  until  the  stock 
market  position  has  shown  considerable  impi-ovement.  Such  a 
consolidation,  presumably,  would  include  a  certain  amount  of 
new  financing,  and  the  present  market  is  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  such  a  move. 

Grocery  manufacturers  and  canners  are  showing  widespread 
interest  in  the  reported  plans  for  the  merger,  involving  as  it 
does  the  centralization  of  a  huge  volume  of  buying  power  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  grocery  combine  of  national  importance 
to  rival  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  which  at 
present  stands  unrivaled  in  its  field. 


Convention  Dates 


Notice. — Convention  time  is  approaching  and  all  are 
interested  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  all  such  meetings. 
Secretaries  should  furnish  us  this  information  as  soon 
as  the  decision  is  made.  Keep  this  calendar  correct  and 
up-to-the-minute,  and  it  will  help  everybody,  including 
your  meeting. 

Nov.  11-12-13-1929 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  and 
25th  Jubilee.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee. 

Nov.  20th,  1929 — Western  Canners,  fall  meeting,  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Dec.  10,  1929 — Penna.  Canners,  Annual.  Hotel  York- 
town,  York,  Pa. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Ohio  Canners,  annual.  Hotel  The 
Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus,  0. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Tri-State  Packers,  annual.  Hotel  Ben 
Franklin,  Philadelphia. 

Dec.  12-13, 1929 — New  York  State,  annual.  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tob  Buyers. 
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The,  1930 

Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

The  Sole  Publication  of  the  ^7 
I  Industry's  Statistics  ^ 

used  throughout  the  year  by  Canners^  Brokers, 
Distributors  and  Machinery  and  Supplymen  for 
all  Statistical  Data  of  the  industry 

Every  CANNER 
BROKER 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrw  u  a  moving  gracv  in  a  mmntv  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  bo  battar  mantally, 
y  phyaloally — and  finanelally 

|j  Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  ara  waloomo. 

^=>0<=>0C=>0C=30CI=>0<=>0CZZ30C=30<=>0C=>0C=>0<^O0CZ=50C=>0<i/ 


“You  say,”  remarked  the  pedestrian,  “that  you  have 
vainly  wished  for  work.” 

“Many  a  time,”  answered  Meandering  Mike. 

“What  is  your  favorite  occupation  ?” 

“It  all  depends  on  where  I  happen  to  be.  In  Oregon 
it’s  pickin’  bananas  and  in  Florida  it’s  shovelin’  snow.” 


Constable — You’re  pinched  for  violating  the  driving 
laws. 

Autoist — Which  one? 

Constable — I  dunno,  but  you  certainly  couldn’t  come 
all  the  way  down  Main  street  without  bustin’  one  of 
’em. 


“Your  voice  is  heavenly.” 

“Oh,  do  you  think  so.” 

“Well — er — at  least  it’s  unearthly.” 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Mabel — Could  you  suggest  something  suitable  for  a 
girl  friend’s  birthday? 

Clerk — How  about  these  book  ends. 

Mabel — Just  the  thing.  She  always  reads  the  ends 
before  she  does  the  beginnings. 


1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Teacher — What  do  you  know  about  the  Caribbeans? 
Frank  Knauer — Hoe  and  water  them  regularly. 


“Mrs.  Fosesque  tells  me  I  ought  to  put  initiative  into 
my  housework.  But  I  don’t  like  these  new-fangled 
soaps.” 


Mildred  (icily — And  shall  I  return  the  engagement 
ring? 

Frank — Oh,  no,  don’t  bother;  I’ll  just  have  the  notice 
of  the  next  installment  sent  to  you. 


Chair — When  I  read  about  some  of  these  wonderful 
inventions  in  electricity  it  makes  me  think  a  little. 

Reno — Yes,  isn’t  it  remarkable  what  electricity  can 
do? 


“We’ve  found  a  leak!”  yelled  the  sailor  through  the 
door  of  the  captain’s  cabin. 

And  the  captain,  who  had  once  been  a  chef,  turned 
over  in  his  bunk. 

“Put  it  in  the  soup,”  he  .said  drowsily,  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 


The  subway  was  crowded. 

“Pardon  me  for  walking  on  your  feet,”  said  a  strap¬ 
hanger. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  replied  the  victim,  “I  walk  on 
them  myself.” 


Weed — What  makes  you  think  that  second  car  you 
bought  must  have  been  a  plumber’s? 

Rock — Well,  no  tools  came  with  it. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Conmdt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certiflc4,  Paklic. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastel  aa4  Gnais.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DaTicos. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wii. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Cam- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlia-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Conned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

BROKERS. 

.1.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Mosscher  Bkg.  Co.,  Chic.'ieo. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gae,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

F.dw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F,.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkors. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  Ctty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc,,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling;  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks.  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mieh. 

Onkite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottla.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Clang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broelon,  M,  Y. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlia-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A-  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Proceas. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters.  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  ate.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Rdw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Tima  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Rctins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Rte. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catiap,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Maehinea. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Suppliaa. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicwo. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  wd  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Htwkere. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mehy. 
Hoistine  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hallers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchant*,  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sellt  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baramore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  WLANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  R^ins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  ConU« 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paiier  Prodneta 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  'Chieage. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fklls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  Sec  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PCTforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Raven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wlison  Seed  Co..  Moscow.  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieaga. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Hair, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Beit  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

tanks.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere 
Twters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punchee.  See  Stencils. 

tin  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittshurgh. 
MelingrifBth  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  BIACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  (3o.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mack.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDO’TTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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KITTREDGE 
f  LABELS  ^ 

m  CHICAGO  US 


Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
lk)th  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-AW  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


